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instrument than any othen, because 
rhythm and harmony find their way 
into the secret places of the soul, on 
| which they mightily fasten, impart- 
ing grace and making the soul graceful of him 
wie is rightly educated or ungraceful of him 
who is ill educated; and also because he who 
has received this true education of the inner 
being will most shrewdly perceive omissions or 
faults in art and nature, and with a true taste— 
while he praises and rejoices over and receives 
into his soul the good, and becomes noble and 
eood—he will justly blame and hate the bad, 
now in the days of his youth, even before he is 
able to know the reason why; and when reason 
comes he will recognize and salute her as a 
friend with whom his education has made him 
long familiar. PLATO. 
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The Announcements in this advertisement and those which follow will enable the friends of THE COMPANION to judge 
somewhat of the scope and character of the reading that will be given in its columns during 1892. 


Brilliant Contributors. 


Articles have been written for the next volume by a host of eminent men and women, among whom are: 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott. The Earl of Meath. Andrew Carnegie. 
Frank R. Stockton. Amelia E. Barr. Camilla Urso. 

Sir Lyon Playfair. The Marquis of Lorne. Vasili Verestchagin. 
Charles Dickens. Cyrus W. Field. ~ Donald G. Mitchell. 


Gail Hamilton. Dr. W. A. Hammond. Walter Besant. 


IIlustrated Serial Stories. 


The Nine Serial Stories for the coming year will be of rare interest and variety. Among them are: 


Touaregs. A Story of the Sahara; by ‘ ; : ; Lossing G. Brown. 
Smoky Days. A thrilling Story of a Forest Fire; by : . Edward W. Thomson. 
On the Lone Mountain Route. A Tale of Tennessee; by . Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 
A Boy Lieutenant. A true Narrative of a young Officer; by . ‘ Free S. Bowley. | 


How Dickon Came By His Name. A Story of Chivalry; by ° Harold Frederic. 


Glimpses of Royalty. Railway Life. 


Housekeeping at Windsor Castle; by Lady Jeune. {| The Safest Part of a Train; by Col. H. G. Prout. 
How Queen Victoria Travels; by H. W. Lucy. | Success in Railway Life; by Theo. Voorhees. 
The Story of Kensington Palace; Marquis of Lorne. | Asleep at his Post; by Charles Paine. 
Kings Who Earn Their Living; by Gail Hamilton. | Roundhouse Stories; by An Old Brakeman. 


Three Special Features. 


A Rare Young Man. A Young Inventor; by The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable. A Personal Narrative; by Cyrus W. Field. 
Episodes in My Life. ‘Telling how he built the Suez Canal; by The Count de Lesseps. 


The Illustrations will be improved and increased in number. The Weekly Editorials on the leading 
Foreign and Domestic Topics will be marked by impartiality and clearness) Household Articles will be 


contributed by well-known writers. The Children’s Page will be more attractive than ever. 
The Illustrated Weekly Supplements, adding nearly one-half to the size of the paper, will be continued. “4 


‘6 New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S , 

A Va rd COMPANION FREE to January 1, 1892, and for a full year from that date. Free to. 
This offer includes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS, and NEW YEAR’S 
DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
SUPPLEMENTS. Any person who mentions this paper when subscribing 


99 
of Roses. will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled “‘A YARD OF ROSES.” J an. 18Q ~® 


Its production has cost Twenty Thousand Dollars. Specimen Copies Free. 
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The Outlook 


HE Fall elections are over, and the re- 
sults are so mixed that the partisan 
papers on both sides claim substantial 
gains and improved prospects for the 
Presidential campaign; but an un- 
prejudiced student of the returns finds 
it difficult to discover in the results 

anything which may be said to pronounce definitely in 

favor of either party. In Massachusetts the high personal 
character and excellent administration of the Democratic 

Governor Russell commanded the support of Independents 

and Republicans in sufficient numbers to re-elect him, the 

rest of the State ticket being Republican. In New York 
there were strong political machines behind both candidates, 
and the campaign was in no sense an enthusiastic one. Mr. 

Flower’s majority was due, apparently, to the absence of 

Republicans in the interior of the State from the polls. 

The Democrats presented a united front; the Republicans 

were apparently divided. It is not improbable, however, 

that next year the Republicans will be united and the 

Democrats divided. In Pennsylvania the Republican 

nominees for State officers were men of high character, 

and the State went Republican by a characteristic 
old-time majority; but this result is not an _indorse- 
ment of Mr. Quay or of the machine element which 
is degrading Pennsyivania’s politics. In Ohio the 
silver question was at the front, although the Democrats 
virtually abandoned their free coinage position early in 
the campaign. Governor Campbell, the Democratic nom- 
inee, refused to discuss it, and Mr. Mills and other promi- 
nent Democratic leaders in the West and South who took 
part in the canvass followed the same course and pushed the 


_ tariff issue to the front. The Republicans, on the contrary, 
under the leadership of Senator Sherman, strongly sup-. 


ported by Mr. McKinley, sagaciously conducted an ag- 


_ gressive campaign on the silver issue. Mr. McKinley’s 


handsome majority may be interpreted as an expression of 
the adhesion of Ohio to the tariff policy of which he is the 
father, and also of the antagonism of Ohio to free coinage. 
In Maryland, where the Democratic platform this year de- 
clared that the gold and silver coinage of the Government 
must be kept on a parity, that party secured an unusual ma- 
jority ; while in silver-producing Colorado the Republicans 
swept the State in spite of the fact that the Sherman law 


passed by the Republicans had blocked free coinage in the © 


last Congress. In Iowa the election turned chiefly on 
the Prohibition issue, and is dealt with in our Temperance 
Outlook. On the whole, the results of last Tuesday 
were satisfactory to the Democrats on the tariff question, 
and to the Republicans on the silver question. Excluding 
Pennsylvania, a majority of the voters expressed a demand 
for cheaper goods, but not for cheaper dollars. 

We give our readers this week the benefit of the 
exceptionally good work done by the correspondent 
of the New York ‘‘Sun” at the scene of the Ten- 
nessee mining troubles. Except for an occasional touch 
of romanticism, such as pervades Charles Egbert Crad- 


dock’s stories of the life in these same mountains, 
the narrative is sober, sincere, and truthful. Its intro- 
duction, it is true, is sensational, yet even this is a 
model of condensed reporting. It begins with the brief: 
statement that the release of three hundred convicts at 
Briceville had been followed by the release of a hundred 
and fifty more at Oliver Springs, and concludes with the 
following summary of the situation: “An armed and 
organized body of men has marched unopposed through a 
considerable part of the State, has demanded and received 
the surrender of the State’s property, has released the 
State’s, prisoners—convicts of the worst stripe—yet it is 
impossible to pursue or face this small army of revolution- 
ists, because this army melts away as completely as if it 
never existed when it has struck a blow, and then reassem- 
bles silently, ready to strike the next blow. It is fully 
armed and organized, perhaps the best-equipped corps of 
sharpshooters ever got together ; yet the names and homes © 
and identity of the leaders and privates are unknown. 
The whole incident is unique, even in the history of labor 
agitations. It was set on foot by workingmen for the 
lives of themselves, the living of their families, and this 
phase of the affair makes the other side of a question 
which at first seems to illustrate only their recklessness in 
freeing criminals.” | 
| 

The only lurid line in this summary is the clause 
describing the released prisoners as “ convicts of the worst 
stripe ;” and here the straining after effect resulted in its 
loss, for that which most won sympathy for the law-defy- 
ing action of the miners is the inhumanity of the Tennes- 
see laws condemning petty offenders to the intolerable life 
of the convict camps. But these false lines stop recurring 
when the correspondent is well under weigh with his 
description of the history of the troubles. For several 
years, he says, so long as mines were developing on all 
sides and work was plenty, the labor of convicts was intro- 
duced without opposition. The strained relations began 
when new mines ceased to be opened, and new gangs of 
convicts came to take the place of free miners. The first 
outbreak at Briceville occurred last summer when the Ten- 
nessee Coal Mining Company not only refused to accede 
to a demand of its miners which they believed was guar- 
anteed them by the laws of the State, but brought a fresh 
lot of convicts to do its work. At this point discussion 
ended. ‘On the morning of July 13 the early train from 
Briceville left in the streets of Knoxville forty-one convicts 
who had been at work upon the stockade at the Briceville 
mine. The news spread through Knoxville that the miners 
had arisen, and, in defiance of the law, had thrust the con- 
victs out of Briceville. The Governor at once put the 
militia behind the lessees of the convicts, and led them 
back into the mountains. He had no sooner departed 
than his militia, the forty-one convicts at Briceville, and 
the one hundred and more convicts at the Knoxville Iron 
Company’s mine were sent tumbling unceremoniously 
after him.” 

Then followed the negotiations between the Governor 

and the miners, resulting in the agreement of the latter 


$ 
rt 


that the convicts should be permitted to work undisturbed 
until the Legislature should meet and change the laws. 
The Legislature was called in September, remained in ses- 
sion throughout the month, but adjourned without accom- 
plishing anything. Still no outbreak came, and most of 
the taxpayers of western Tennessee hoped that the con- 
vict lease system, which brought them one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, would be permitted to continue. 
The miners, however, were simply awaiting the result of 
their case before the courts. The lower court had de- 
cided in their favor that convicts could not be sublet and 
thus pass from the custody of the State, whose laws did 
not designate stockades in mining camps as lawful peni- 
tentiaries. On October 25 this decision was reversed by 
the Supreme Court. On the following Thursday the miners 
held a great meeting in a level bit of country known as 
the Thistle Switch. They came from the mountains with 
their wives and their children, and listened soberly to the 
report of their committee. ‘Those who had come to the 
meeting to watch the way the mountaineers would gwallow 


their disappointment went away with the opinion that the 


mining troubles of East ‘Tennessee had reached a sad but 
peaceable conclusion.” The next evening the State com- 
missioners had just finished preparing their report to this 
effect when they saw from their windows the light of the 


burning stockade. 


The “Sun’s ” picture of the incident is as follows : 


“ On Friday evening the station agent at Coal Creek noticed that a 

good many strange mountaineers came down in the trains from Jollico, 
and that others came up from the direction of Clinton. Some signal 
had passed from mountain to mountain, and in silence and in the dark- 
ness of a moonless night they assembled about five hundred picked 
men. By half-past eight o’clock all were ready, the leader gave the 
word to carry arms, and they started up the deep gorge toward Brice- 
ville. ‘There were twelve defenders for the stockade. At nine o’clock, 
as one of the guards testified in the presence of three others, there 
came a knock. They had heard no other sound. One guard walked 
over and opened the door. A man whom we had never seen before 
entered and said: ‘ We have come for the convicts, and to burn the 
stockade. Give me the keys.’” 
The guards saw that resistance was useless, and gave up 
the keys. The miners went to the sleeping apartments, 
assured the convicts that their escape was safe, gave them 
citizen clothes, |then burned the stockade and departed. The 
next day there was simply the usual number of people at 
Briceville, and everything was about asusual. ‘ The mob 
had vanished as if it were the dream that some tired guard 
had had, and in the vanishing lay the discomfiture of the 
Governor and the powers of the State.” During the week 
which has followed, some of the escaped convicts have 
been captured, and many more have willingly given them- 
selves up. After several days’ deliberation the State authori- 
ties decided to send them back to the mines. The events 
of the next few weeks will decide whether or not this was 
a mistake. Governor Buchanan has hitherto shown him- 
self conciliatory in his attitude toward the miners, and only 
his sense of the necessity of upholding the laws could now 
lead him to attempt to restore the system against which 
these American-born mountaineers have risen in inSurrec- 
tion, supported by the moral sentiment of the people of 
eastern Tennessee. 


What has taken place in Brazil the past week has been, 
not a revolution, but a coup a’é/at. As has also been the 
case in the troubles in Chili and the Argentine Confederacy, 
bad financiering has had much to do with the political dis- 
turbances. The majority in the Brazilian Congress has fa- 
vored an extension of English loans, which has been steadily 
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opposed by President Fonseca. Exercising his undoubted 
constitutional right, he has vetoed several important finan- 
cial measures of the Congress, and also laws intended to 
restrict his own actions within constitutional limits, and now, - 
incensed at its attempt to overrule his views, he has dis- 
persed the Congress by force, and has seized upon the 
reins of government. Fonseca is now, to all effects and 
purposes, a dictator, though he insists that he is warmly 
attached to the republican form of government, and that 
he will call for new elections of representatives in the Na- 
tio.al Legislature not later than next January; he inti- 
mates also that the opposition is engaged in plots for a 
restoration of the Empire. On the other hand, there are 


not a few people who consider that Fonseca himself is plan- 


ning an alliance with some of the members of the Imperial- 
ist party. It is true that the Republic has never been as 
firmly established in the outlying provinces, and especially 
in northern Brazil, as it has been in the neighborhood of 
Rio Janeiro. Whether Fonseca will throw his influence in 
favor of the reactionaries, or whether he will attempt to es- 
tablish a strong government, nominally republican, but of 
which he will be the head and controller, remains to be 
seen. So far, there has been little or no violence in this 
overturning of government, though the dispatches indicate 
that Rio Janeiro is under martial law. The province of 
Rio Grande da Sul has declared its independence—another 
outcome'of the general discontent. The party in power 
is exercising a strict watch over cable dispatches, and it is 
not probable that the whole story has yet been told. -~ 

Whatever the facts may be regarding the attitude of Mr. 
Egan and Admiral Brown toward Balmaceda and the insur- 
gents in Chili, that of the United States Government has 
apparently been beyond criticism. The instructions of 
Secretary Tracy to Admiral McCann and his successor, 
which have lately been published, are eminently conserva- 
tive and wise. When the civil war began, the insurgents, 
as our readers remember, captured the Chilian navy, and 
Balmaceda immediately outlawed it for piracy. Secretary 
Tracy refused to take this view of the situation, and 
instructed the commanders of the American vessels of war 
that the insurgent ships were not to be regarded as pirates, 
and that nothing would make them such except firing upon 
vessels under other flags ; the American commanders were 
directed to observe strict neutrality, and to take no further 
part in the Chilian troubles than to protect American inter- 
ests. They were warned to render no assistance to and to 
express no sympathy with either party, and Admiral 
McCann cautioned the officers and men on the American 
ships against discussing Chilian affairs or expressing any 
opinions to which either side might take offense. So far 
as instructions go, the action of the American fleet was 
limited to the protection of American lives and property. 
It is charged that, notwithstanding these instructions, 
Admiral Brown acted as a spy for Balmaceda; but that 
charge has been emphatically denied and has not been 
proven. With regard to the privilege of asylum under 
the American flag, the instructions were equally explicit. 
The privilege was confined exclusively to political refugees 
who applied for protection, and to whom it was to 
be given simply as a matter of humanity. It must be 


remembered, moreover, that so long as there is an estab- 
lished government at the capital of a country in which 
a civil war is going on, foreign representatives are compelled 
to maintain relations with it, and in such cases the insur- 
gent party, if triumphant, is tempted to visit upon perfectly 
regular diplomatic intercourse the penalties which it would 
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attach to an identification with the interests of one of the 
parties. The criticisms of the American attitude in Chili 
on the part of some of the English newspapers need not 
be taken seriously. England is the last country in the 
world to expostulate with any other country for its treat- 
ment of a nation less powerful than itself. Its own record 
estops it from acting as the guardian of nations less strong 
than itself. We are glad to add, however, that in this 
case there seems to be no reason for criticising our official 
action in Chili. No evidence of bullying or invasion of 
Chilian rights on our part has yet been brought to light. 
Meantime we repeat our suggestion that the Government 
ought to set at rest, by investigation, the charges against 
Mr. Egan. 


Whatever doubt has existed with regard to a reasonable. 
attitude on the part of Chili in the questions now pending 


with that country has been removed by the speedy ap- 
proach of the organization of a regular government. With 
a revolutionary party in sudden control of the functions of 


government, but holding their position by a very insecure © 


tenure, the possibilities of misunderstanding have been im- 
mensely increased. The election of a Liberal President at 
the meeting of the presidential electors on the 18th of this 
month is practically made certain by the sweeping Liberal 
victories in the recent elections. At acaucus of the Lib- 
eral electors last week Admiral Jorge Montt was nominated 
for President for the ensuing five years, and, according to the 
telegraphic reports, the nominee has not only the support 
of the entire Liberal party, but the leading members of 
other parties acquiesce in the choice as in every way a satis- 
factory one. Admiral Montt has been the most conspicu- 
ous of the insurgent leaders in the struggle against Balma- 
ceda. Since January he has been their commander, and 
the fleet has been, under his direction, the most effective 
element in the struggle. He is regarded as a man of 


conservative instincts, of marked executive ability, and of 


great force of character. ‘These qualities not only brought 
him to the front during the civil war, but made him the 
natural choice of the victorious insurgents for Provisional 
President, a choice. now confirmed by his election as Presi- 


dent under the Constitution. The Chilian Minister at 


Washington, Senor Pedro Montt, is his brother, and both 
men are said to understand the strength and the sentiment 
of this country, and to entertain the most friendly feelings 


toward it. 


The election to fill the seat in the House of Commons 
left vacant by the death of Mr. Parnell has resulted in the 
triumph of the anti-Parnell candidate, Flavin, by a major- 
ity of over 1,500. His antagonist was John E. Redmond, 
who is now the leader of the Parnell section of the Irish 
party. The canvass was of a character to dishearten all 
the friends of Ireland and to give unmitigated satisfaction 
to the enemies of Home Rule. Never have the unruly 
elements of the Irish nature been more conspicuously dis- 
played. The list of casualties of the week preceding the 
election and of election day reads like a report of a severe 
skirmish. Vituperation and violence went hand in hand. 
Mobs and riots were of daily occurrence. Mr. O’Brien 
was driven out of the field by the report of a conspiracy to 


murder him, and Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon moved about. 


under police escort. The “Evening Post” suggests an 
explanation of this lack of restraint which appears to be 
reasonable. For years the only thing an Irish voter has 
cared to know about his candidate was that he is hostile 
to the English Government. He had found out by experi- 
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ence that violence was the only way of attracting the at- 
tention of Parliament. Ireland has had the forms of par- 
liamentary government without its responsibility or its 


power, and elections have become, what they must become 


in any community where position and responsibility are 


divorced, violent and riotous demonstrations of political 


feeling. What effect the defeat of the Parnell candidate 


may have on the two sections of the Irish party remains to | 


be seen. The breach is apparently as wide as ever. 


Americans who berate and abuse the European railway 
system fail to take into account the almost perfect security 
to life and limb of travelers in England and on the Conti- 
nent. The reckless destruction of human life by American 
railways is in striking contrast with its careful protection 
in most of the countries of Europe. Americans have just 
reason to be proud of their superior equipments for travel 
and of the comforts and conveniences afforded by their 
railways, but they should not forget that neither speed nor 
comforts and conveniences can atone for the wrongs of our 
railways in destroying human life. Two or three startling 
calamities in Europe during the past summer created such 
a storm of indignation as to force the most patient investi- 
gation of the management of the railroads in France and 
Switzerland, where the catastrophes occurred. The awful 
accident at Saint Mandé, one of the suburbs of Paris, was 
due to the carelessness of two railway servants, one of 


_whom has been sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment 


and the other to two. Besides this the company was con- 
demned to pay a large indemnity to the victims of the dis- 
aster. The “ Economiste Francaise” has just published 
a comparison of accidents to railway travelers in the 
principal countries of the world during a period of 
thirteen years, extending from 1875 to 1888. During that 
time 2,350,000,000 passengers were carried by all the 
railroads of France. Out of this number only 92 persons 
were killed and 2,136 injured. Out of every 24,000,000 
passengers but one was killed, while out of 1,100,000 only 


one was wounded. The tables show that the travel in 


France is becoming safer and safer every year. For the 
same period of time in England there were abut one- 
fourth more accidents in proportion to the number of 
travelers. In Germany the number of killed was more 
than twice as great as in either France or England, 
while the number‘of injured was noticeably less. The 
greater loss of life in Germany is hard to account for, 
since the rate of speed is much lower than in England and 
France. But the most important feature of this investiga- 
tion to Americans is the fact that the statistics show that 
out of every 2,840,000 passengers in the United States 
one was killed, and out of every 428,000 one was injured. 
These figures from the “Economiste Frangaise” are 
probably unjust to American railroad management. They 
differ, at least, from the figures published by Mr. Adams 
in last year’s report of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 


sion. Yet even our own report, which is the more — 


authoritative, shows that the sacrifice of life is nearly three 
times as great, proportionately, in America as in England. 
This showing convicts both our railroad managers and the 
American people of an alarming disregard of the sacredness 
of human life. Our law-makers, State and National, 
should investigate more fully the causes that lead to so 
many disasters. They can and ought to be prevented. 


The prospects of the World’s Fair at Chicago steadily 
brighten, and there is every reason to believe that the 
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characteristic energy of the Western city will secure the 
thorough organization of the Fair and its completeness as 
an exposition of the industry and art of the world. The 
coldness of many foreign countries seems to be yielding to 
the warmth of persuasion put forth by the roving commis- 
sion which has visited the heads of government and of 
commerce in the great European centers and laid the 
interests of the Fair before them in personal interviews, 
with the result of dissipating many misconceptions and of 
awakening a very widespread interest in the enterprise. 
In most of the European countries influential and active 
committees are at work making preparations for proper 
exhibits from their respective States. It is especially sig- 
nificant and gratifying that the leaders of European civili- 
zation—England, France, and Germany—are showing a 
steadily deepening interest and a very.generous purpose 
to co-operate cordially with this country in its endeavor to 
secure an adequate display of the products, manufactures, 
and achievements of the civilized world. In this country 
the interest will increase as the time approaches. Taking 
into account the magnitude of the undertaking, that time 
is exceedingly short, and the Chicago people will need to 
put forth all their energy and to draw upon all their 
resources to give the Exposition that international char- 
acter which it ought to have, and to make it, not a mere 
display of American products, but an illustration of the 
progress of the world. As we have said before, this is the 
chief value of such ay Exposition. We need no exploita- 
tion of what we have done on this continent ; we need the 
opportunity of comparing what we have done with what 
other countries have done. 


& 


The annual meeting of the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, which is being held as 
we go to press, comes at an important moment in the his- 
tory of the movement in this country. That it will succeed 
we have very little doubt, but it is still in the experimental 
stage. A method of popular education which has appar- 
ently been so serviceable in England is unquestionably 
adaptable to the needs of this country, but it is evident 
that certain questions of adaptation will arise. One of the 
difficulties with which the movement must contend here is 
the difficulty of securing a sufficient number of competent 
instructors and lecturers. In England the university 
extension movement has utilized the vast fund of scholar- 
ship and teaching ability accumulated under the feliowship 
system at the universities, but in this country we have no 
such system, and no such body of unemployed scholars. 
Our college teachers, as a rule, are overworked, and cannot 
become actively engaged in a new enterprise. That the 
need of teachers will be supplied we do not doubt, but in 
this respect the American system must differ from the 
English. In nothing is the university extension likely to 
produce better results than in its influence on the general 
lecture courses, which in many instances have sunk to a 
very low level. A large corps of competent lecturers in 
connection with the university extension would drive the 
cheap and sometimes vulgar material from the lecture 
platform. 

A correspondent of the New York “ Tribune ” presents 
a vivid picture of the terrible experience through which 
the Russian people are now passing. Government officials 
report, after a careful examination, that more than thirty- 
two millions of people in European Russia are in danger 
of absolute starvation. It is impossible to realize the full 
meaning of this statement, but one gets some impression 
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of the hardship and misery involved when one realizes that 
a similar condition here would mean the destitution of 
one-half the people of the United States. Probably no 
such universal misery has been recorded in modern history. 
There have been famines in India and China and in other 
parts of the world, but no famine of such a magnitude and 
none in a country which, like Russia, claims to be civilized. 
The correspondent who draws this gloomy picture at- 
tributes the state of affairs to two things—ignorance and 
fatalism. The relentless suppression of popular intelli- 
gence is bearing its fruit in the entire ignorance of natural 
laws and of all intelligent agricultural methods, while, on 
the other hand, fatalism saps energy and paralyzes effort. 
Whatever happens, though it. be the direct result of their 
own carelessness, the universal exclamation among Russian 
peasants is, “It is the will of God!” Villages are periodi- 
cally consumed because they are made of wood and the 
houses are so connected that to ignite one is to fire the 
whole community, but the peasants never think of chang- 
ing their method of construction. “It is the will of God,” 
they say, and go on perpetuating the old condition of 
things. In the face of such horrors as Russia is now 
undergoing, it seems almost an impertinence to moralize. 
It is the Government rather than the people that is 
responsible, and very naturally, and with entire justice, the 
people look to the Government for help in this hour of 


their need. 


GENERAL News.—Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, a 
nephew of Napoleon I., died in Rome on November 3, at 
the age of seventy-eight. Further rioting has taken 
place in China, and it is reported that a revolution is going 
on in the province of Fukian; it is said that it is probable 
that unless China gives a more satisfactory reply to the 
demands of the European Powers for an explanation of 
her failure to protect foreigners, the combined foreign 
fleet will at once seize Shanghai and the other treaty ports. — 
A dispatch from Vienna to the London “ Times” 
states that Mr. Joseph Pennell, the American artist, has 


been expelled from Russia, probably on account of evad- 


ing the police regulations as to drawing and making notes 
of public works. The French Council of Ministers has 
decided to abolish the differential duties now levied against 
Timothy Healy, the Irish agitator, 
was attacked and horsewhipped last week by a nephew of 
Mr. Parnell, on account of insulting language in relation 
to Mrs. Parnell used by Mr. Healy in a campaign speech, 
and repeated by him after the assault. A cyclone which 
passed over the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, 
last week, caused the loss of 137 lives. The Prince of 
Wales celebrated his fiftieth birthday on Monday of this 
week. Sir John Gorst has been appointed Financial . 
Secretary of the British Treasury——Six miners have 
been killed and six fatally injured by an explosion of gas 
in a mine at Nanticoke, Penn. A demonstration in 
memory of the Anarchists who were hanged four years ago 
took place in Chicago last Sunday. 


Music in America 


A large amount of space in The Christian Union this 
week is devoted to the subject of music. .That this sur-. 
render of space calls for a word of explanation is the very 
reason why it is gladly made. For, quite contrary to the 


spirit of Plato’s advice which appears on the cover, music 
has been regarded by many people in this country, until 


t 

i 
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within very recent years, as an effeminate art. It may 
fairly be said that a young American who devoted himself 
to music has been commonly looked down upon with a 
pitying or contemptuous shrug of the shoulders by men of 
affairs. A well-educated man is expected to know some- 
thing about poetry, pictures, sculpture, architecture—at 
least to have developed good taste in those directions ; 
but he may be as ignorant of music as an Eskimo is of 
engineering, and may yet confess his ignorance with a 
smile. He may even have the mistaken notion that his 
ignorance is somehow a sign of his intellectual strength. 

There is every indication that an increasing number of 
Americans are coming to the conclusion that this igno- 
_ france is as discreditable as any other kind of ignorance ; 
but educators are only beginning to recognize the impor- 
tance and dignity of music. Of our great universities 
Harvard is the only one which gives music an equal place 
with other studies in its regular academic course, and the 
attention paid to it in our public schools is entirely 
inadequate. 
_ In Italy and Germany the man with a gift for music is 
encouraged and trained; in this country the young com- 
poser struggles against the severest odds. This is incom- 
prehensible to the music-lover who knows that Bach, Gluck, 
Rubinstein, Grieg, Massenet, Franz, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Liszt, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Gounod, and a host of others, 
give the same cheer and solace and pleasure that cultivated 
men everywhere find in the sonnets of Shakespeare, the 
lyrics of Heine, the essays of Emerson, and the novels of 
Balzac. 

If this musical number of The Christian Union widens 
in any degree the growing interest in music in this country, 
it will accomplish the purpose for which it was planned. 


The Briggs Case 


Evolution has left a good deal of the game-cock and the 
bulldog even in churchmen; and the news that the ex- 
pected Briggs fight is not to come off will cause a tempo- 
rary feeling of disappointment in men of apparently a very 
pacific mold. But the second and better thought of the 
public will welcome the conclusion ; and the prosecutors 
will find their appeal antagonized by a steadily increasing 
aversion to any further ecclesiastical trial. Those who 
value the unity of the Presbyterian Church will deprecate 
a prosecution which might result in an exodus from, if 
not ina division of, the Church. Those who value liberty 
will be glad that proceedings are stopped which might have 
seriously impaired liberty both of research and of utterance 
within the Church. Those who care for peace will be as 
glad of this unexpected result as they were before humili- 
ated and distressed at the prospect of a theological con- 
troversy imbittered by personal antagonism and institu- 
tional jealousy. Those who believe that deed is more 
than creed, and character more than either, will be glad 
to see their Church released from ecclesiastical strife that 
she may devote her thoughts and energies to the practical 
_ problems of our modern life. Those who desire to study 
the Bible, its character, its constituent elements, its nature 


and authority, will rejoice that these questions are to be 


considered on their merits without the feverish heats which 
always accompany party strife. 

It ought to be said that the unexpected dismissal of the 
charges (an account of which will be found on another 
page) against Dr. Briggs does not indicate that he was 
unwilling or unprepared to meet them. It is an open secret 
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that he rather desired than avoided the trial, since it 
afforded him an opportunity for personal vindication from 
charges heretofore vague and now first definitely formu- 
lated. Nor were they dismissed because the two-thirds ma- 
jority agreed with Dr. Briggs in his interpretation of either 
the Bible or the Confession of Faith. The real ground of 
the action of the majority is doubtlessly correctly inter- 
preted in the declaration attributed to the Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, whose Presbyterian soundness 
no one will question, that the Presbyterian Church ought 
to be broad enough to include the entire range of theolog- 
ical thinkers from Dr. Briggs to Pusey House. It is an 
indication of that breadth which is so characteristic of our 
times, and against which the late-lingering spirit of the six- 
teenth century intolerance contends in vain ; an indication 
that loyalty to Christ is taking the place of creeds and 
hierarchies as the only true bond of union, and that the 
Church is tardily learning the meaning of the Apostolic 
declaration that where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 


liberty. 


Close it on Sunday 


The Directors of the Columbian Exposition will make a 
great mistake if they suppose that only the Sabbatarians 
demand the closing of the Exposition on Sunday, or that 
the demand rests upon Puritan grounds. It comes from 
a very much larger constituency, and is urged by very dif- 
ferent considerations. Sunday has become the Nation’s 
rest-day. That the Nation derived this gift from the 
Hebrew people, that the Hebrews believe that they received 
it directly from God, and that the Puritans entertain the 
same opinion, does not lessen the value of the gift for 
others who hold a different opinion. Never did any 
age more need this weekly rest-day than does the present 
age; never a people more than the American people. 
Those who have not possessed it are beginning to clamor 
for it, not on religious but on social and sanitary grounds. 
Louisiana has for the first time in her history put a Sunday 
law upon her statute-book. The German Socialists are 
beginning to demand it, not as a day consecrated to wor- 


‘ship, but as a day reserved for rest. A like demand is 


heard in whispers even in France. Here is a ground on 


which the religious and the unreligious can and do meet. — 


The worshiper wishes that law should preserve the quiet 
of the day in order that worship may not be disturbed ; 
the secularist wishes law to preserve the quiet of the day 
that he may not be deprived of his rest-day by an employer 
or by a competition equally compulsory. Closing the 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday will be a National 
recognition of the double demand ; opening it on Sunday 
will be as distinctly a repudiation of this demand. 

Nor will it be enough to stop the machinery, which will 
be almost a physical necessity. If the Exposition is 
otherwise open, an army of exhibitors and custodians 
must be present. Their rest-day will be denied them. And 
the Exposition will say, more distinctly and emphatically 
than any resolution of Congress could say, This Nation 
does not recognize Sunday as a National rest-day; it sees 
in it only the religious féte-day of a sect. 

Nor is the opening of the Exposition on Sunday neces- 
sary to enable workingmen to visit it. The same end can 
easily be secured by an act of the Illinois Legislature es- 
tablishing a Saturday half-holiday during the period of the 
Columbian Exposition. One policy will take for the Ex- 
position time now consecrated to rest; the other, time 


now expended in toil. Few candid Americans will doubt 
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that the Nation can better afford to lessen its toil than to 
lose its rest. 

We, however, agree with the New York “Sun” that if it 
is closed it should be closed absolutely. It ought not to 
be closed to the public and opened to the few. Let us 
have no favoritism. Sunday passes should be unknown, 
and no. admittance should be granted except to those care- 
takers whose presence may be indispensable. 

The Christian Union is not a Sabbatarian journal. It 
does not believe in the Puritan idea of Sunday; does not 
think it Scriptural nor for the advantage of the people ; 
does not regard the Fourth Commandment as of binding 
force on the Christian Church or the American people; 
believes in the Christian Sunday, not in the Puritan Sab- 
bath ; has no wish to enforce its own ideas of Sunday on 
others by law; and would resent the attempt of others to 
enforce their ideas of Sunday by law. It represents, not a 
Puritan constituency, not a Sabbatarian constituency, but, 
we believe,a much larger one, in urging on grounds of 
public welfare that the Columbian Exposition regard the 
day which by common consent this Nation has devoted to 
rest and to opportunity for religious worship and unselfish 


work. 


Some Temperance Questions 


We do not attempt to reply categorically to the ques- 
tions of our correspondents in another column; to do so 
would involve a repetition of the same idea in different 
forms. But we try to give a frank answer to their frank 
questions. 

The Prohibitory Third Party has never shut up a single 
saloon in the United States. The saloons have been closed 
either by the Republican party, as in Maine; by the Dem- 
ocratic party, as in parts of the South; or by non-partisan 
legislation, as in portions of the West. We do not advise 
temperance voters to abandon the organizations which 
have closed saloons for one which has never closed even one. 

Party leaders in a democratic country are controlled by 
party sentiment. If in New York State the temperance 
men had voted for the Republican party because of its 
temperance plank, they could have demanded that the 
promise of the platform be fulfilled by (1) a repeal of the 
license law, (2) a tax on the liquor traffic, (3) a law con- 
ferring on each town or county authority to further restrict 
or to prohibit the traffic, and might probably have secured 
such legislation. Voting for a ticket which could not 
possibly be elected, they have no Ao/ttical right to demand 
anything of the party which they have tried to defeat, 
and if they make demands they will not be heeded. What 
the Republican party does after election depends upon 
what the temperance voters do in the election. 

When a social evil has assumed the proportions and se- 
cured the power of the saloon in this country, it is better 
to attack it in detail. Restriction is the shortest road to 
prohibition. Moses did not prohibit slavery or polygamy, 
but the restrictions which he put about them destroyed 
them both. Slavery was abolished, not by the small party 
of abolitionists who demanded immediate abolition, but 
by the Republican party, which demanded that it should 
not be extended beyond the slave States. If the saloon is 


ever abolished in this country, it will be by continuous and 
increasing restrictions, not by one act of extinction, once 
for all. | 

To tax a business is not to sanction it, and a license is 
only a form of tax. The United States Supreme Court 
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has decided that a license does not imply protection to or 
approval of the business licensed. Theoretical consider- 
ations need not prevent any man from voting any ticket 
or adopting any policy which will decrease the evils of the 
saloon. Restrict it in hours; restrict it in numbers; re- 
strict it in geographical area. | 

It is a mistake to suppose that under local option the 
issue must be fought over at every election; one election 
may be made final for two, three, or more years. Anda 
small majority for prohibition never wins, whether for 
prohibition in the State or for no-license in the town, and 
for the same reason—because criminal laws must have be- 
hind them the public sentiment of the community, not of 
a bare majority in the community. In a republic law is 
no stronger than the conscience and the will which have 
enacted and are determined to enforce the law. 

We believe that we have answered all our correspond- 
ents’ questions, and we still stand by our theses. 


Taking Thought 


The daily routine to which most men and women are 
bound makes us blind to the magical quality of the world 
There is no illusion quite so potent as 
that of the commonplace. Things become common to us 
by familiarity which are essentially wonderful the moment 
we really look at them; and we are continually missing 
the best and greatest things in life by losing the sense of 
the possibilities which surround us. There are constantly 
coming to most of us new ideas about our work and about 
the things we can do through what appear to be casual 
contacts with other men. A sympathetic talk about our 
work often clarifies what was confused, enlarges what was 


- confined, and expands a hundredfold the scope of our hope 


and ambition. Many aman has come away from such a 
talk with an entirely new idea of his own life; the com- 
monplace has suddenly become uncommon ; the routine 
has suddenly become luminous with possible enlargement 
and greatness. This service, so often rendered to us, ought 
to be rendered again by us to others. It is one of the 
things in life that we are constantly missing because we 
do not take thought about it. If we realized sympatheti- 
cally and strongly the lives of those about us, we should 
often be able by mere illumination of sympathy and con- 
tact to clear up confusion, to answer perplexing questions, 
and to throw open new doors of opportunity. The man 
whom we meet every day is often just at the point where 
the cordial, hearty, frank sympathy of a friend, intelligent 
and large-minded, would be of priceless value to him. 
Our friends may be missing great things for themselves 
and for others through our failure to put ourselves in close 
contact with them. The vicarious element runs all through 
life, and the great service which one man renders to an- 
other is intelligently to take up the other’s burdens and 
share the other’s life. To keep one’s self entirely free 
from idle curiosity, and at the same'time deeply interested 
in whatever concerns our friends, is to be in the position 
of constant helpfulness. Men’s lives are largely what they 
think of them. An enlargement of one’s ideals of one’s 
life generally means the enlargement of that life itself. 
Every one of us could enlarge the ideas of our friends of 
their own possibilities, their own resources; and there is 


nothing which we ought to prize so greatly as this splendid 


possibility of fellowship and service. To stimulate our 
friends to believe the best and make the most of them- 
selves is the noblest friendship. 
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The Spectator 


That New York is a cosmopolitan city is sometimes shown to 
the peripatetic philosopher in a singular way. In walking 
through one of the East Side streets lately a large political 
poster, printed in German type, attracted the Spectator’s atten- 
tion. The mere fact of a poster in German characters appear- 
ing on a dead-wall in that part of the city was not remarkable, 
though interesting as illustrating the superior legibility of the 
large Roman characters of a placard near it. The name of the 
candidate was the significant thing. The poster set forth that 
atrick fAcGinnis had received the regular Democratische” nom- 
ination in the “ Sechster Distrikt” “ fiir Alderman.” What a genial 
light this casts upon the workings of ward politics! The German 
vote in the ward must have been too small to compel the nomi- 
nation of Heinrich Schmitt, or some other distinctively German 
statesman, but large enough to be conciliated; and one way of 
doing this was to print the party candidate’s name in German. 
With restful eye the newly naturalized Hans or Fritz could see 
in the familiar text-letters the announcement that the “regulire 
nomination ” had been made. But we may well imagine his 
giving vent to “ Donnerwetter!” or some more forcible, newly 
acquired ejaculation as he endeavors to turn “ Patrick Mc- 
Ginnis”” into Low German. The name itself might as well have 
been printed in the unfamiliar Roman type, so far as poor Hans 
is concerned. And yet doubtless the subtle flattery answered 
its purpose, and Hans cast a carefully selected and approved 
“paster ” ballot on election day for his Irish representative. In 
another district it apparently serves the leaders’ interest to 
nominate an Italian, and the flamboyant announcement is made 
that ‘“ Giuseppe Gallo” is the “ Regolaro Nomina fatta Dal 
Partito Republicano per Membro dell’ Assemblea del 3° Dis- 
tretto.”’ But here it is the English-speaking residents who must 
be enlightened as to their party’s candidate, and the name proves 
more susceptible of translation than in the first-mentioned case. 
“For Member of Assembly, Joseph Gallo,” looks not very un- 
American, and the candidate doubtless received the approval 
of a due quota of American votes. With a w added, the 
name would look still more natural to eyes accustomed to Amer- 
ican orthography, and perhaps Giuseppe of the second genera- 
tion will spell his surname “ Gallow ;” though itis quite as likely 
that he may conclude to dispense’ with the 0, so that his Ameri- 
can constituents need have no compunctions about casting a vote 
for “ Honest Joseph Gall.” 


A dip into that seething sea of East Side life, the Bowery, is 
always refreshing—after one gets out of it. It is the ups and 
downs, the contrasts, that make life picturesque, and no street 
_ shows more of these than the old Dutch high-road, in its -scant 
mile of extension. Not so much in its architecture now as of 
old, for of late years many of the gable-roofed houses that 
formed such a striking contrast to the modern flat-roofed struc- 
tures have been carried off by the dealers in second-hand build- 


ing materials; but the human picturesqueness grows apace. In 


strolling along the old thoroughfare one may meet here a Rus- 
sian Jew, swarthy-faced and purple-lipped, kissing his little 
daughter on her cheek and then offering his own to be kissed 
by her, as she bids him good-by and goes back to her home on 
Forsyth Street; and here one passes a theater on whose bill- 
board is the announcement, in Hebrew and English, that adrama 
entitled “ The Persecution in Russia” will be given. Here are 
a company of brightly dressed Italian women, with heavy gold 
chains around their brown necks, and bags of paper or bundles 
of wood on their unprotected heads, tramping stolidly along on 
their way to their tenements in Mulberry Street ; while their hus- 
bands, it may be, are roasting chestnuts on their movable stands 
near by, and making their wares look tempting by scraping off 
the inner husk with a villainous thumb-nail, exposing the white 
meat of the nut. Here is a vender of “ Turkish candy” in the 


land of the Giaour ; and there is a Celestial in his native costume, 
walking along with impassive face, and very much at home. 
There is a beery German, standing in the window of his base- 
ment saloon, heaping high, with generous hand, the bowls of 
‘free lunch” which shall lure the passer-by to enter the saloon 
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and win the right to “sample” them by purchasing a glass of 
beer. Here is the flashily attired “gent,” with his startling 
neckwear and his dazzling diamonds, who is the envy of the 
“tough” and the admiration of the unfortunate girl with 
whom he patronizingly flirts. And so the motley procession 
passes on, on this most humanly picturesque of avenues. 

On one block of this great East Side promenade is a window 
that is fairly ablaze with costly gems—all labeled with their 
price, from $5,000 down—which attract the untiring gaze of the 
throng which sweeps along in the fierce glare of the arc lights, 
and who are in turn closely watched by the ferret-eyed care- 
taker of the jewels, behind his window-screen. On the next 
block you may purchase a magnificent “ diamond ” ring or pin 
for twenty-five cents, and if you think that price exorbitant you 
can buy what you want in the way of gems of a sidewalk vender 
fora dime. If you wish to raise money on a genuine stone, any 
one of a dozen pawn-shops will accommodate you. And the 
pawn-shop spreads out its “forfeited loans” invitingly before 
you to make your selection from if you do not wish to pay full 
price for new articles. From one of these places you have the 
privilege of selecting prize medals to suit almost any taste. 
There is a silver medal which states that the owner won the 
same for “throwing 56-lb. weight;” a gold trophy won as 
the champion wrestler in the “ 11o-lb. class ;” and a silver badge 
showing that the wearer is—or was—“ Superintendent of Docks.” 
There is an elaborate gold emblem which certifies that it was 
given to “ The Most Beautiful Woman” in the Prize Beauty 
Contest, “as decided by popular vote.” To what depths of 
impecuniosity must the Most Beautiful Woman have come 
before she parted with this testimony of the admiration of her 
fellow-citizens—which was apparently misplaced if the Most 
Beautiful resembled her portrait engraved on her trophy. And 
here, alas! is evidence that the “Greatest Human Pincushion 
in the World” had felt the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, however impervious to pin-prickings he may have been. 
His elegant gold souvenir of the great contest, with his name in 
full, preceded by “ Professor,” and with a miniature figure 
attached showing a gold man with his breast stuck full of silver 
pins—this priceless testimonial of pre-eminence in a profession 
in which but few can excel is here exposed to the careless gaze 
and the cruel gibes of the Bowery wayfarer, of all wayfarers the 
most cynical. 

The Bowery is still true to its old-time suggestion of recrea- 
tion rather than work. Concert halls, dime museums, “ fake” 
shows, and legitimate theaters compete with the omnipresent 
beer saloon for patronage, and there is business for all. At 
nightfall the teeming East Side pours out its thousands of 
jaded workers craving a new sensation, and they go to the 
Bowery to get it. Even in the daytime there are always 
amusement-seekers enough to form a knot here and there before 
the windows of some enterprising shopkeeper. Now they stop 
to look at two shoemakers hard at work repairing shoes in a 
window which bears the sign “ Shoes half soled in 20 minutes, 
while you wait; pleasant waiting-rooms for customers.” An 


‘inspection reveals a dingy recess where the customers wait in 


their stocking feet while the only footgear they possess is 
rehabilitated, and inquiry brings out the assertion that on 
Saturday night as many as fifty pairs of shoes are sometimes 
made whole for the waiting owners. Again it is a beer-saloon 
window that attracts attention, in which are portraits of 
“famous” prize-fighters, and such curiosities as “a bit of the 
rope that formed the ring at the great Mullivan fight.” Then the 
crowd stares in skeptical wonder at the pictures of the “horse 
with human hands” or the “living man with a broken neck” 
that adorn the front of the museum building, omgazes entranced 
at the representation of “ beauty, grace, and loveliness” which 
urges the unwary onlooker to inspect the “ Parisian Show.” 
But very few of the curiosity-loving crowd ever stop to look at 
a curious relic of the olden days which stands before a store 
near Prince Street, and which shows that there was a time when 
people thought of the Bowery as out of town. It is an old mile- 
stone, and on it are the words: “1 Mile from City Hall, New York.” 
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Music in America 


Its Growth and Development—Some Popular Characteristics—Important 
Current Events 


I.—A Historical Survey 
By John D. Champlin, Jr. 


Mm oARTSZT the time of the Civil War, and 
~ indeed for a long time after it, 
musical taste in this country ran 
in Italian and in French rather 
than in German channels, Italian 
F: opera, which came in with the Gar- 
cias at the close of the first quarter 

of the century, became the fashion, 
and, though it was never anything 
but an exotic, retained its hold in 
our principal cities, there being sometimes two and even 
three rival companies in the country at a time. Hand in 
hand with Italian opera went French opera, but the German 
operas, with the exception of a few of Mozart’s ‘and of 
Weber’s, sung chiefly in English, were known popularly 
little more than by name or through fragmentary orchestral 
selections. ‘ Tannhduser,” it is true, had been given in 
German in New York in 1859, but the work appealed 
chiefly to German audiences. With a few exceptions, our 
published music consisted of dance tunes, ballads, and 
operatic potpourris, and popular taste was very little, if 
any, above the standard indicated by them. 

Under the popular current, however, was another and a 
stronger current slowly but surely making its way to the 
surface, which found its earliest expression in Boston in 
the first quarter of the century, when the Handel and 
Haydn Society was founded. Both choral and _ instru- 
mental societies had existed in New York in the preceding 
century, but none of them were long lived, and the metrop- 
olis must date the growth of an improved musical taste 
from |the founding in 1842 of the Philharmonic Society, 
which still exists as one of her most cherished institutions. 
To the influence of these two societies, and to that of the 
German traveling orchestral companies that visited the 
United States before the Civil War, is largely to be 
attributed the musical refinement and erudition of our 
people in this last decade of the century, which sees New 
York one of the musical centers of the world, to which 
every great exponent of the art ultimately finds his way. 
Though our native organizations had sown the seed that 
inspired a taste for a higher order of music, the credit of 
its cultivation belongs chiefly to German musicians who 
made their home with us. Chief among these were Carl 
Bergmann and Carl Zerrahn, both members of the famous 
Germania Orchestra, one of whom became conductor of the 
New York and the Brooklyn Philharmonic Societies, and 
the other of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, a posi- 
tion which he holds to this day. ‘To these two men music- 
loving America owes a debt of gratitude. A still larger debt 
is due to another German, who was associated with Berg- 
mann in 1855 in giving chamber-music concerts in New 
York, and who succeeded him twenty years later as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic—I mean Theodore Thomas, 
who first gave America an orchestral band which could 
bear comparison with the best European organizations, 
and who first taught us to understand and to appreciate 
Wagner’s music. 

Twenty-five * om ago Theodore Thomas had just begun, 
in Irving Hall, the series of Symphony Concerts which 
soon became one of the musical features of the metropolis. 
The Italian opera, which had led a wandering life in its 
progress up town from Castle Garden, had then been 
settled more than a decade in the ambitiously named 
Academy of Music, and seemed to have found there a 
permanent home ; and the Steinways, recognizing the value 
of the site, both from a business and an art point of view, 
had just erected their hall, destined to become famous in 


musical annals. Fourteenth Street was then the musica! 
center of the country. Music has found far worthier homes 
further up town, and the art and the faculty of appreciating 
it have advanced among our people in a degree still more 
noticeable even than the shrines devoted to it. : 

A brief survey of the musical field during the past quar- 
ter of a century will best illustrate this progress. When 
Thomas began his symphony-svirées, Max Maretzek was 
impresario at the Academy, with a troupe numbering 
among the women Parepa, Adelaide Phillips, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Ortolani, Bosisio, and Zucchi ; and among the men 
Bellini, Mazzolini, Massimiliani, Antonucci, and Marra. 
During the season of 1865-6 fifty-six representations were 
given at the Academy, besides twelve in Brooklyn, includ- 
ing in all nineteen operas. Most of these were the old 
standards, such as “ Ernani,” “ Lucia,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
* Don Giovanni,” etc., but included also some novelties, 
like “ L’Africaine” and “Crispino e la Comare,” both of 
which had been produced in Paris only the preceding 
April, and Gounod’s “Faust,” then but two years old. 
Many of these operas, especially the new ones, were given 
with considerable scenic splendor, and drew good audiences. 

The next year the Academy was burned, but Maretzek 
gave a season of opera, with Kellogg and Brignoli, first in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, where Minnie Hauck 
made her début in “Sonnambula,” and then at Winter. 
Garden Theater, where he alternated with Edwin Booth. A 
short season of Italian opera had been given, too, earlier in 
the season, at the French ‘Theater, alsoin Fourteenth Street, 
but in October this was changed to French opera, works 
by Halévy, Massé, Auber, Boieldieu, etc., being given. 
About the same time a so-called ‘“* American opera season ”’ 
was opened at the New York Theater, Julius Eichberg’s 
“Doctor of Alcantara ” being given under his own direc- 
tion. Not long afterwards (October 31) Steinway Hall 
was opened with Bateman’s concert troupe, including 
Parepa, Brignoli, Ferranti, Fortuna, S. B. Mills, Carl 
Rosa, and J. L. Hatton, the orchestra conducted by 
Thomas. 

The great success of the light French operas at the 
Théatre Francais in the season of 1866 led legitimately 
to opera bouffe, which nearly drove Italian opera from the 
field. On September 24, 1867, took place, at the Theatre 
Francais, under the direction of H. L. Bateman, the first 
representation in this country of Offenbach’s “ La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein,” with Lucille Tostée in the title 
role. The next year, October 5, 1868, Jacob Grau, 
inspired doubtless by Bateman’s_ success, revived at 
the same theater “ La Grande Duchesse,” with Madam 
Rose Bell in the title réle, following it up on October 22 
with Offenbach’s “ Genéviéve de Brabant,” which was 
received with even greater applause. Meanwhile Bateman 
had returned with Tostée to Pike’s Opera-House (now the 
Grand Opera-House), which had been opened in January 
by Max Strakosch with the La Grange and Brignoli com- 
pany, where he gave in succession “ La Grande Duchesse,”’ 
“La Belle Heléne,” “Barbe Bleu,” “Les Bavards,” 
“ Chanson de Fortunio,” and lastly “La Perichole.”” At 
the Théatre Francais “Genévieve de Brabant” was 
followed in the spring of 1869 by works by other French 
composers ; but Offenbach proved the prime favorite, and 
his music held its own against all rivals until 1876, when 
the craze culminated in the master’s visit to this country 
under the auspices of Gilmore. | 

Meanwhile Italian opera, which at one time was nearly 
eclipsed by its new rival, had dragged on in a desultory 
way, sometimes under one maestro and sometimes under 
another, and alternating now with English and now with 
German opera in an English or an Italian dress. Among 
the prominent names connected with opera in New York 
at this period, 1870-1880, are Christine Nilsson, Pauline 
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Lucca, Miss Kellogg, Miss Cary, Minnie Hauck, Madame 
Pappenheim, Adelaide Phillips, Teresa Tietjens, Marie 
R6éze, Mlle. Marimon, Etelka Gerster, Campanini, Ronconi, 
and Wachtel. Noteworthy, too, was the production of 
“ Aida” in 1873, of “ Lohengrin ” (in Italian) in 1874, and 

of “ Die Walkiire” in 1877, all before they had been 
given in London or Paris. 

In 1879 a new rival to legitimate opera and a formidable 
competitor to opera bouffe came upon the stage and bade 
fair to supersede them both. “ H. M.S. Pinafore,” a comic 
operetta which had won an unqualified success in London 
the previous season, was produced, January 9, at the 
Standard Theater. Dealing i in delicate satire rather than in 
broad travesty, as droll as, and far cleaner than, opera 
bouffe, it rapidly took possession of the popular fancy and 
won the hearts of all,old and young. In the December 
following, the authors, Gilbert and Sullivan, came to 
America and superintended its performance at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater with their own company from the Savoy, 
London. At one time “ Pinafore” was: playing in four 
different theaters, and “Pinafore” companies were organized 
to produce it all over the country, even church choirs and 
children taking part in the demoralization. The composer 
and his collaborator, taking advantage of the popular tide, 
produced their “ Pirates of Penzance” in New York the 
following season before giving it in London, and it was 
rapidly followed by “ Patience” (1881), “ Iolanthe ” (1882), 
“Princess Ida” (1884), “The Mikado” (1885), “ Ruddy- 
gore ” (1887), “The Yeomen of the Guard” (1888), and 
‘The Gondoliers ” (1889), all of which were received with 
favor, though none of them won the universal popularity 
of the original “ Pinafore.”’ 

Before chronicling the rise of German opera we must 
take a brief view of the general musical field, and of the 
events which led to the Wagner cult in New York. I have 
said before that we owe our musical education largely to 
Germans, and especially to Theodore Thomas, who made 
us familiar with the works of the older tone-masters and 
introduced to us many of the modern composers known to 
us previously little more than by name. Thomas, who 
had long felt the need of a permanent orchestra, had es- 
tablished garden concerts uptown to keep his orchestra 
together, but public interest failed after the novelty wore 
off, and they were finally abandoned. In 1878 he resigned 
the leadership of the Philharmonic Society, which he had 
held since Bergmann’s death, to become director of the 
College of Music, Cincinnati, where he had previously 
conducted the biennial music festivals. 

Meanwhile rivals had been growing up in a field which 
he had almost controlled. In 1871 Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
had come from Germany to conduct the Mannergesang- 
verein Arion, a German male chorus society formed in 
1854 bya secession from the Deutsche Liederkranz, which 


dates from 1847 ; in 1873 he founded the Oratorio Society, 


and in 1878 the Symphony Society, both of which organ- 
izations he conducted until his death in 1885. His son, 
Walter Damrosch, who became accompanist to the Oratorio 
Society in 1877, succeeded him as conductor of both so- 
cleties, which have now, through the munificence of An- 
drew Carnegie, their magnificent home in the new Music 
Hall on Fifty-seventh Street. In 1881, with the co-opera- 
tion of the two societies, Dr. Damrosch organized a musical 
festival on a large scale in the armory of the Seventh Reg- 
iment, with an orchestra of 250 and a chorus of 1,200, with 
additional choruses and brass bands in some pieces, and 
with dist'nguished solo singers. It was, too, at his sug- 
gestion that the directors of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House (built in 1882) concluded to give a season of Ger- 
man opera in 1884, which resulted in the supplanting of 
Italian opera, then apparently moribund, and the produc- 
tion of all of Wagner’s music-dramas on a scale unexcelled 
even in Germany. 


Meanwhile Theodore Thomas had returned to New Yok 


as leader of the Philharmonic, and in 1882 he also organ- 
ized a musical festival at the Seventh Regiment Armory 
on a still larger scale than that of Dr. Damrosch. With 
the Philharmonic Society as a nucleus, he drilled an 


orchestra of 300 and a chorus of 3,200, the latter made up _ 
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of the New York Choral Society and the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, each of which contributed 600 singers ; 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, 550; the Wor- 
cester County Musical Society, 450; the Cecilian Society 
of Philadelphia, 350; the Reading Choral Society, 100; 
and the Baltimore Oratorio Association, 550. Among the 
solo singers were the sopranos Frau Amalia Friedrich- 
Materna, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna—the original 
Briinnhilda—and Etelka Gerster; the altos Annie Louise 
Cary and Emily Winant; the tenors Campanini and 
William Candidus; and the basses Antonio Galassi, Franz 
Remmertz, and Myron W. Whitney. Dudley Buck pre- 
sided at the organ. This was not only the consummation 
of Thomas’s ambition, but the grandest series of con- 
certs ever given in America. Mr. Thomas has conducted 
all the Cincinnati Musical Festivals since 1873; he con- 
ducted also the Chicago Musical Festival in 1882, the Wag- 
ner Festival Concerts in New York in 1884, and the American 
(afterwards National) Opera Company from 1885 to 1887, © 
when he resigned. In 1888 he conducted the Buffalo 
Musical Festival, and he has since been connected with 
important musical enterprises both here and in the West. 
A grand testimonial concert was given to him in 1889 at. 
the Metropolitan Opera-House. 

In 1885, on the death of Dr. Damrosch, came Anton 
Seidl, from Berlin, to conduct the orchestra of the Metro- 
politan Opera, a position which he still holds. He has 
proved an able successor of Dr. Damrosch, and we owe to 


him the production of the remainder. of Wagner’s works, 


besides important novelties by Goldmark, Massenet, Lalo, 
and others, with a magnificence unexcelled in Europe. He 
has also conducted several successful series of concerts, 
and has lately succeeded Thomas as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society. I can only make a brief men- 
tion of important concerts by Gericke, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Society; of Nikisch, his successor in 
that position; of Van der Stucken, who has proved that 
we have able native composers; of Eduard Strauss, who 
came to us in 1890 with a small but select band; of the 
numerous orchestral and choral societies that have grown 
up among us within a few years, and of the legion of vio- 
linists, harpists, pianists, and organists that either make 
their home with us or visit us frequently. Among the 
many whom we have had the pleasure of seeing during the 
twenty-five years under review, besides those already men- 
tioned, have been Anton Rubinstein (1872~—3), Hans von 
Bulow (1875-6, 1890), Ole Bull (1877), Wilhelmj and 
Remenyi (1878-9), Franz Rummel and _ Joseffy (1879), 
Eugene d’Albert and Sarasate (1889), Moritz Rosenthal, 
Viadimir Pachmann, and Philip and Xaver Scharwenka 
(1890), and Tschaikowski, Paderewski, and the brothers 
Griinfeld (1891). Since 1880, too, we have listened to 
Patti, Nilsson, Albani, Bellocca, Valleria, Scalchi, Lilli 
Lehmann, Moran-Olden, Marianne Brandt, Seidl-Krauss, 
Bettaque, Campanini, Tamagno, Albert Niemann, Anton 
Schott, Max Alvary, Emil Fischer, Adolf Robinson, and 
many another world-wide celebrity who has visited us in 
pursuit of gold and fame. 

The dedicatory festival of last May in the new Music 


.Hall, under the direction of Walter Damrosch, was the 


fitting culmination of our musical culture during the past 
quarter of acentury. In that superb building, music, as 
dissociated from the drama, has, through the efforts of a 
fervent lover, first found a worthy home, and the series of 
grand concerts which inaugurated it, and the enthusiasm 
with which they were welcomed, prove that we have musi- 
cians competent to give, and a public able to appreciate, 
something better than our fathers were satisfied with. 


II].—The Ear-marks of Music 


Or the Value of Recognizable Themes 
By Edgar Stillman Kelley 


A friend of mine was speculating the other day as to 
what constituted the success of certain popular melodies. 
The conversation that ensued was especially interesting 
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to me, for I have long possessed the conviction that the 
fundamental characteristics which render a given air 
“catchy ” are virtually the same as those that distinguish 
the work of a genius from the pedantic compositions so 
wittily designated by Wagner as “ AXafpel/meister-mustk.”’ 


How often do we hear the remark, “When I go to a 


concert I want to carry something home with me ”’! 

The man who ventures to express himself thus frankly 
is regarded by many with that compassion which springs 
from the consciousness of superiority, as it is supposed 
that he longs for music of a trivial character. 

But this need not be the case by any means. He sim- 
ply gives voice to a sentiment which exists, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the hearts of music-lovers of all classes, 
for the chief desideratum in a musical work of any kind 
is some feature by which it can be remembered. 

On a Western sheep ranch one sees scores of animals 
apparently exactly alike, but on close inspection it will be 
noticed that many of them have their ears clippedin a variety 
of ways. These clippings serve as a means of identification, 
and impart to the distinguished sheep a certain individu- 
ality. This individuality they could never possess without 
the necessary car-marks. 

Suppose a man were to spend several hours at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and, after leaving it, the retina 
of his mind’s eye should retain neither form nor color of 
anything he had seen. It is hardly probable that he would 
consider it worth while to repeat his visit, either for 
pleasure or profit. 

And yet this sponged-off condition of the memory 
exactly corresponds to the state of mind in which so many 
are left after the performance of certain musical composi- 
tions. 

And why? 

In nine cases out of ten, it is because those character- 
istics which distinguish one work from another are not 
sufficiently marked, or possibly are missing entirely. 

But in the case of the visitor to the Art Museum, all is 
never forgotten. He possibly may have been absorbed in 
other matters, but, in spite of this even, he recalls one 
feature after another of the paintings that appealed most 
to his imagination, or perchance to his temporary mood. 
It may have been a balloon, a group of horses, or the face 
of Columbus. 

These, then, are the ca7-mar%s that attracted his attention 
to certain pictures. 

Another day he goes again, and his mind instinctively 
reverts to the same paintings. A _ second inspection 
reminds him of the forgotten details: the awe-stricken 
peasants gazing at the air-ship floating above them; the 
colors of the individual horses and their relative posi- 
tions; and the Spanish courtiers listening to the bold 
propaganda of the young navigator. One or two salient 
points in these scenes have singled them out from their 
companions on the wall, and have caused them to become 
the subjects of thought and analysis, no matter how crude 
nor how incomplete; they have impressed themselves 
sufficiently upon the mind of our hypothetical friend to 
have become favorites with him. 

Here, then, we have the unit of appreciation. Multiply 
him by hundreds or thousands, and the works in question 
will have gone through the process of becoming popular. 

The painter has one important advantage over the 
musical composer. The work of the former is definite, 
and his picture instantly conveys to the mind of the aver- 
age observer the image that was in his own at the time 
of its conception. 

The musician, on the contrary, can, as a rule, only sug- 
gest, iN a manner more or less indistinct, moods and 
emotions (rarely scenes) which may have affected him 
deeply. Be it remarked, in passing, that this indefinite- 
ness is more than compensated for by the magnified 
intensity of the musical medium. 

When a scale is played up and down the keyboard of 
the pianoforte, little impression is made upon the emotions, 
nor is the imagination in the least excited. One hears a 
monotonous succession of sounds, like so many little 
sheep jumping over the pasture bars, with nothing (save 
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the undulations of pitch) to distinguish one from the other, 
Now let one note in every three or four be accented, and 
this mist of tones begins to take upon itself the semblance 
of form. Better yet, break up the intervals so that little 
skips are made, and we are approaching melody. 
Take for example one of the recent popular songs, “‘ See- 
saw.” What is the first thing one remembers? It is this: 
And why? Because the 
steady swaying to and fro of 
FF these four notes establishes 
at once the proper “ atmos- 
phere.” A picture of chil- 
dren on a “teeter” or in a swing rises before the mind, 
and the rest of the song may be never so good, bad, or 
commonplace—that phrase is what one remembers. Here 
we have a musical ear-mark. 


The song “ Where Did You Get 
That Hat?” caught the ear of the 
public with this succession of tones 
(simply the notes of the common 
chord): 

“Johnny, Get Your 
itself on the public M3. 
characteristic rhythm : 
tle group of 16th 
important a part as 
“Comrades” (No. 4): 


Gun ’”’ fastened 
» mind with-this 


The funny lit- 
notes play as 
the triplets in 


In this last in- 
stance we have a 
crude illustration 
of what is called 
thematic develop- 
ment. It will be 
seen that the 
phrase ¢ (in No. 

4) composed of 
the 5th and 6th measures, is a combination of the es 
6 and ¢ (the 3d and rst measures). 

To show that these characteristic ear-marks, or things 
one can remember, are no less indispensable to the higher 
forms of musical art, we have but to glance at a few of 
those compositions of the masters that have become 
standard works. 

Here is the subject of Bach's great organ fugue in G 
minor : 


°° 


The germ of the entire theme is to be found in the first 
group of six notes. 

Few melodies are simpler than this fugue theme, and 
yet the rhythm is so pronounced that it can be followed 
throughout the entire work by the average listener with 
comparative ease, despite the manner in which it is sur 
rounded with other complicated melodic progressions. 

The C minor concerto by Beethoven doubtless owes its 
strong hold on the sympathies of the public on account of 
the impressive opening of the first movement : 


On hearing either the fugue or the concerto, the attention 


is attracted principally by the *Zy‘hm. 
Often the peculiar intervals in a theme constitute its 
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chief fascination, as in the “ Trolddaus ” from the favorite 
“ Peer Gynt ” suite by Grieg: 


On playing the entire piece, it will be noticed that nearly 
every measure is derived from this phrase, which justifies 
us in calling it a me/odic ear-mark, the singular progression 
of tones in the second measure being its special claim to 
recognition. 

Let us take, for example, the “ Wedding March ” from 
Mendelssohn’s music to “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream :” 


ff 


The remarkable transition from the chord of B major 
(apparently) to C major cannot fail to attract the attention 
of any one, whether he have a knowledge of the theory of 
music or not. This change, therefore, may be said to con- 
stitute a harmonic ear-mark, for the harmonic structure 
undoubtedly gives to this familiar work its individuality. 
But melody and rhythm, as well as harmony, are exception- 
ally well represented, and the phrase is still further in- 
dented upon the memory by the concluding trill, which 
acts much as the carpenter’s punch that drives the nail in 
deep beneath the surface. 
An interesting example of a combination harmonic- 
rhythmic theme is afforded 
_ by the adjoining measures 
from the last movement of 
Grieg’s A minor concerto. 
Here it will be observed 
that the dissonances in the 
second measure are the 
most impressive _ thing 
about it, and the mind derives a peculiar pleasure in 
noting how they change, in each instance, to the _har- 
monious chords which follow (e, d, g sharp, b, d,e). At 
the same time the rhythm is piquant, and one to which 
allusion will be made later. : 
In many of Wagner's most expressive leading-thémes 
(Lett-motiven) harmony is the sole essence, as is shown in 


the well-known open- 
chow, 


ing of the Vorspiel 


to “ Tristan and Isol- 

de.” No melody or =|] > 

could so touchingly 
suggest the melan- 


choly soul-condition 
of the unhappy pair. One remarkable feature of this 
theme is that, although it possesses barely the rhythm 
necessary to mark the succession of chords, so penetrating 


is its character that, in his subsequent use of it, Wagner | 


preserves its identity even when he has altered the har- 
monies. The climax is found in the last measures of the 
music-drama, where it is so transformed as to give voice 
to a grief the true meaning of which words are powerless 
to convey. 


Many books, pamphlets, and essays have been written _ 


_ Concerning Wagner’s theory that the music should be sub- 
ordinate to theJdrama, and, in order that it might the bet- 
ter follow the action, the ordinary musical “ forms,” such 
as songs, quartettes, choruses, and the like, should be 
abolished. The great master himself was able to get along 
very comfortably without these discarded forms, thanks to 
the pungency of his thematic ear-marks. But the man 
who attempts to write a music-drama with themes of less 
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power, and who abandons the orthodox forms, thus burn- 
ing the bridges behind him, will inevitably become 
swamped. 

Although, strictly speaking, the instrument upon which 
a given theme is played is quite a secondary matter, it often 
occurs that a piece becomes popular on account of the 
medium of expression chosen by the composer. Witness 
the pizzicato waltzes, xylophone polkas, sleigh-bell gallops, 
etc. 

Instrumental ear-marks are also noticeable in many 
works of the greatest composers. The tinkling of the 
“* Glockenspiel” which accompanies the chorus “ O cara 
armonia,”’ from Mozait’s “ Magic Flute,’ has had at least 
as much to do with its popularity as the melody itself, 
pretty as it is. It is doubtful if any one, after a single 
hearing of the dragon-motive in “ Siegfried,” would be able 
to play it, but the grotesque quality of the low tones of the 


tuba is unforgetable. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the same elements which 
distinguish the popular air from the hundreds which die at 
their birth are also necessary to the life of a symphony, 
and that the most successful works of a man of genius are 
those with the most pronounced ear-marks. 

. Mendelssohn’s ‘“* Wedding March,” in spite of its inces- 
sant use, has as yet never been superseded ; Beethoven’s 
concerto in C minor is as fresh as when it was composed ; 
while the G minor fugue by the venerable Bach, after the 
wear and tear of nearly two centuries, is in all probability 
more popular than ever, and bids fair to remain perpetually 
youthful. 

We sometimes find a phrase of a popular song that 
resembles a passage from a masterpiece. For instance, 


the intervals of No. 1 form the basis of a portion of Wag- 


ner’s “‘ Kaisermarch,” while the rhythm of No. 3 is identical 
with that of the beautiful theme from Grieg’s concerto 
(No. 9). 

_Why, then, are these popular airs doomed to such a 
limited existence, even when they possess features in com- 
mon with works that will live indefinitely ? 

The secret lies in the difference of treatment. 

Even those who delight in the simplest forms of music 
ultimately tire of the commonplace. Inasmuch as they 
enjoy that which requires little effort to comprehend, the 
continual reiteration of the bare melody becomes monoto- 
nous. The result is that something else must be found, 
even though the quality be no better. . 

On the other hand, a new pleasure may be derived upon 
each hearing of a theme, when it has been elevated and 
idealized by passing through the mind of the genius. 
Here it takes on new forms and harmonies—outward 
and audible signs that betoken the labor which sanctifies 
all sincere effort. 


III.—The Coming Musical Season 


Ry E. Irenzus Stevenson 
NEW YORK CITY 


In a survey of the musical field of this country one 
naturally begins with New York. In this city one hundred 
orchestral concerts, including those from old and new 
sources, will take place in the course of about six months 


—these without reference to all the great supply of opera, 


of smaller concert entertainments, of vocal and instrumental 
recitals, of chamber-music evenings, and so on. A com- 
plete prospectus of the winter is not practicable, and com- 
plete in its briefest form it would fill a page or two of this 
journal. As to some of its major elements, however, out- 
line particulars can be presented at this date, chiefly for 
the reader’s convenience of reference. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York—Anton Seidl, 
conductor—has announced these dates for its Friday after- 
noon public rehearsals and Saturday evening concerts: 
November 20, 21, December 11, 12, January 8, 9, Febru- 
ary 12,13, March 11, 12, April 8,9. A scheme of instru- 
mental and vocal works and of soloists of rare comprehen- 
siveness and attractiveness, marking a new era in the So- 
ciety, is set forth in its prospectus. It is the fiftieth year 
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of the Philharmonic’s organized existence, and some com- 
memorative exercises will take place on the proper date. 
The second concert will be a Mozart memorial one. The 
repertory is so interesting that it is not possible to omit 
all reference to its larger offerings : in symphonies, Mozart’s 
Jupiter,” Rubinstein’s Dramatic,” Raff's ‘Im Walde,” 
Dvorak’s in G minor, Beethoven’s Sixth and Ninth; in 
other scores Richard Strauss’s symphonic poem “ Death 
and Apotheosis,” Liszt’s ‘“ Prometheus,” a Fugue in C 
minor by Fr. Koch, Schumann’s “‘ Manfred ” overture and 
his incomplete symphony known as the Overture Scherzo 
and Finale, Berlioz’s “Cellini’’ overture, J. L. Nicodé’s 
new symphonic ode “ The Sea,” an adagio from Mozart’s G 
Minor String Quartet (arranged for full orchestra), Wag- 
ner’s * Tannhauser” overture, the Bacchanale from the 
same opera, and the “ Faust’ overture ; Xaver Scharwenka’s 
symphonic poem “ Frihlingswogen’” and Second Con- 
certo for Pianoforte, and Bruch’s new Violin Concerto 
No. 3. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra—Arthur Nikisch, 
director—gives a winter series of concerts, for the sixth 
time, in Chickering Hall, on the evenings of November 3 
(last week), December 8, January 12, February 9, March 
15, April 26—-six entertainments in lieu of the four hitherto 
the limit. To the unique qualities of the concerts by this 
Boston band no praise need now be spoken. ‘There is no 
orchestra better in the world, and few as good, in individ- 
ual and collective virtuosity and in perfectness of ensem- 
ble performance. 

The Symphony Society—Mr. Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor—tenant-in-chief of the beautiful new Music Hall on 
Seventh Avenue, erected largely for its service, will this 
season assume the responsibility of an endowed body, the 
guarantee fund of $50,000 placing it in that enviable’ 
position. The afternoon public rehearsals and the 
evening concerts occur in this order: November 13, 14, 
December 4, 5, January 15, 16, February 5, 6, March 4, 
5, April 1, 2. The usual full symphony and symphonic 
repertory will be drawn from in furnishing what promises 
to be the Society’s most satisfactory year, and the array of 
novelties in music and solo aid is generous and judicious. 

The Oratorio Society of New York, also conducted by 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, will give four afternoon and four 
evening concerts: November 27, 28, December 29, 30, 
February 19, 20, March 25, 26. ‘The following works will 
be sung in the order given: Brahms’s “ German Requiem,” 
Schumann’s “ Faust,’”’ Handel’s “ Messiah,” Bach’s “ St. 
Matthew” Passion Music, and Saint-Saéns’s_ opera, 
‘Samson and Delilah ’’—sung in recital. The new Music 
Hall will furnish a convenient and amply spacious audi- 
torium for the work of this nineteenth year of the Society 
founded by the present director’s father, and still domi- 
nant in its choral efficiency here. 

The subject of opera is somewhat problematic this 
winter, when all is said. Perhaps it is best, however, to 
treat it as a nettle, according to Shakespeare’s proverbial 
advice. The decision to lay aside opera in German, not to 
say German opera, at the Metropolitan Opera-House, had 
its outcome in the prospectus and advertisement of a sea- 
son of thirty-nine nights and thirteen matinées of opera to 
be sung in Italian or French by an extraordinarily strong, 
large, and expensive company, controlled by Henry E. 
Abbey and including—generally speaking—a majority 
of the best star artists for that design procurable in all 
quarters of Europe. The season will not begin till the late 
date of December 14. The company are now arrived, for 
the most part, but will be heard in Chicago and Boston 
before New York’s season. A considerable advance on 
all prices for the several performances was to be expected 
and is made. 

The outline above of the local season is only a partial 
and imperfect one. Of the entertainments from new and 
newly imported sources and artists, of the enormous tide 
of pianism from Griinfeld, Paderewski, D’Albert, Rum- 
mel, Friedheim, De Pachmann, and a dozen others, that 
rises as the winter goes on, of managerial plans that it is 
vet premature to speak about, the reader must be willing to 
furego particulars at present. 
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BROOKLYN 
Brooklyn’s musical winter is so much a reflection and a 
derivative of New York’s that it is scarcely feasible to 
treat the season in the city across the Bridge by itself. 
But it has a musical activity of no small independence, 
and it is this year stronger than ever. The Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society as a practical organization is 


deceased. The dissolution of its orchestra, and the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’s engagement by it to purvey 
its concerts, is a step backward in Brooklyn’s independence. 
It brings, however, a vastly more attractive and valuable 
entertainment into the season. The dates of these 
farmed-out rehearsals and concerts are November 6, 7, 
(last week), December 11, 12, January 15, 16, February 
12, 13, March 18, 19, April 29, 30, in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. Mr. Anton Seidl’s Popular Orchestral 
Matinées occur in the same place (one has been given 
already) November 10, December 15, January 12, Feb- 
ruary 16, March 15, April 12. The Brooklyn Choral 


Society will be heard (in the Brooklyn Tabernacle) 


December 8 and February 16. The favorite Apollo Club 
sings on December g, February g, April 27, in the Academy ; 
and the Euterpe Chorus and Orchestra gives its concerts 
on December 17, January 14, February 18, March 17, 
April 25. All New York’s visiting artists will be heard in 
Brooklyn in their turn, and it will not be necessary to 
come to this city to listen to most of them. For a long 
time, for obvious reasons, topographical and other, Brook- 
lyn’s musical season will not stand alone—that is, not in 
a degree commensurate with the city’s size and interest in 
the art. 
NEWARK 

Newark, N. J., by its Schubert Vocal Society—Mr. T. A. 
Russell, conductor—undertakes three choral concerts, the 
choir numbering two hundred mixed voices, and Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment,” Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul,’’ Massenet’s 
“Narcissus,” and Lloyd’s “ Hero and Leander” will be 
sung, the dates being December 9, March g, and May 11. 
The Madrigal Society, with forty mixed voices (F. L. Sealey, 
conductor), the Orpheus Club, numbering about the same 
(M. S. A. Ward, conductor), the excellent choir of the 
First Baptist Church (Professor E. M. Bowman, conductor), 
and the large choir of the South Park Church, will all give 
choral concerts. Weber’s “Jubilee Cantata” will be one 
of the works taken up by the last-named organization. 
The orchestra of the Symphony Society of New York will 
be heard in concerts in Newark this winter, and the Rubin- 
stein Trio (the Messrs. Stevens, Schill, and Hartdegen) are 
reported as arranging a group of chamber-music concerts. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia possesses an efficient vocal society in the 
Philadelphia Chorus—three hundred voices. It gives this 
year three concerts, December 15, February 5, and April 
29, at which successively “‘ The Messiah,” “‘ The Creation” 
(in part), and Dudley Buck’s “ Light of Asia” will be 
sung, with the imported solo assistance, at one or the 
other performance, of Mrs. Fursch-Madi, Mrs. Clem- 
entine de Vere, Mrs. Clara Poole,and Messrs. William 
Dennison, William J. Lavin, Barrington Foote, Max Hein- 
rich, and Ivan Morawski. The Mendelssohn Club, of 
seventy-five voices, will give five concerts. There will be 
much music from the well-known New York and Boston 
orchestras, opera companies, and artists of the first rank 
on tour. 

SPRINGFIELD 

In Springfield, Mass., the musical interest centers con- 
siderably in the flourishing Hampden County Musical As- 
sociation’s Annual Festival. The demand for high-class 
music during the winter is strong, however, and this year the 
local Orphiie Club (vocal), in four concerts, December 9, 
January 27, March 23, and May 25,will undertake to give it a 
stimulus with its evenings of part-songs and choruses. It 
is the Club’s eighteenth season. The Hampden County 
Musical Association begin work immediately with a choral 
concert at which the New York Symphony Society’s or- 
chestra, under Mr. Damrosch, assist, Bruch’s “ Fair Ellen”’ 
cantata, Gade’s “ Spring’s Message,” and selections from 
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Gounod’s “ Redemption’ being sung. There will be 
much valuable music by touring combinations heard in 
Springfield during coming months, and the Association’s 
Music Festival in the spring will end the year worthily. 


BOSTON 


Boston’s musical interests cannot be set forth in detail, 
.so nearly do they approach in number and variety New 
York’s prospectus. First and foremost comes the unsur- 
passable Boston Symphony Orchestra’s home work under 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch all winter long in its public rehearsals 
and concerts. Opera in Boston should long ago have 
been an independent, regular, and (we believe) successful 
element of the season, as is the case with New Orleans— 
opera in English, withal. But this year it will depend, as 
usual, on an outside source, and Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau 
will give a limited series of representations there in French 
and Italian with our metropolitan troupe. The anti- 
quated Handel and Haydn Society, the Apollo Club 
(male voices), the Cecilia, and other well-known choral 
bodies will give entertainments, and there will be a 
group of chamber concerts that will represent extremely 
finished work of the sort. Mixed concerts, recitals of 
every kind, and musical attractions by almost all foreign 
artists or non-resident ones to be heard about the conti- 
nent during the next six months will bring to Boston’s 
doors (as is New York’s case) more than it can comfort- 
ably hear. The city’s one persistent need is an independ- 
ent, established opera company and opera-house, well 
managed and at work practically all the year round, as is 
the case with Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and the German 
centers, where there is no paralyzing and complete summer 
exodus—our own greater city’s only excuse from the same 
reproach. 

CHICAGO 


Chicago sets on for a musical winter that is unusually 
interesting and independent of outside contributions. 
The presence of Mr. Theodore Thomas and the orchestra 
he will direct in the city for at least three years to come 
will provide a full symphonic concert element. Mr. 
Thomas has gone precisely to the place where his services 
are needed. It is to be hoped that the permanency of his 
work will bring to his present cruder band the qualities that 
marked the forces led by him years ago. Italian and 
French opera has begun its course at the Auditorium with 
the Abbey-Grau company, and a great list of notable 
singers for any one season will be drawn on for five weeks. 
_ There will be important choral concerts by the Apollo 

Musical Club, under Mr. W. L. Tomlins. Chamber-music 
will not be wanting. Every notable musician making a 

tour this winter in America will be heard in Chicago. Its 

claims to be a musical community are strengthening. 


| CINCINNATI 

In Cincinnati the outlook must be taken considerably 
from the point of view of the Musical College. The Apollo 
Club gives three concerts in the Music Hall, with a largely 
augmented chorus and full orchestra, December 10, Feb- 
ruary 18, and April 21. ‘he Philharmonic String Quar- 
tette will be heard in a series of chamber-music concerts. 
The Popular Concerts, given on Sundays at the Music 
Hall, will continue a very active career, with cheap but ex- 
cellent entertainments. The Ladies’ Musical Club is organ- 
izing concerts, one in each month, with the best vocal and 
instrumental assistance in soloists. ‘There will be much 
other music besides the foregoing. Of course, the most 
unfavorable matter in Cincinnati’s season is the practical 
abandonment of its once famous Triennial Festival ; a muta- 
tion and decline in excellence of the chorus that once did 
such magnificent work in that connection, which makes it 
a choir quite easily to be spared henceforth. 

MILWAUKEE 

_ Milwaukee has taken a far more independent and par- 
ticular stand than ever in its musical affairs since the con- 
ductorship of its Symphony Orchestra fell to Mr. Arthur 
Weld. It was a case of work to be done by the right man 
and the right man free to do it. Some eight or ten sym- 
Phonic concerts under Mr. Weld’s leadership will be in- 
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cluded in the season. In the repertory are to be noticed 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“ Hamlet” overture-fantasia, Brahms’s © 
“First Symphony,” and an extended list of symphonies 


by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Berlioz, Goldmark, 


Rheinberger, Saint-Saéns, and so on through a bravely 
representative list of standard, modern, new and old works. 
On December 3 Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita” will be sung, 
under the same direction, by the city’s chief choral 
club, the Arion, and “ The Messiah” will be given under 
similar conditions at Christmastide. In February a mixed 
chorus will give a concert, conducted by Mr. Weld, devoted 
to @ capella music in a historical programme. Strong in 
German musical societies, there will be several local club 
concerts ; one singing Bruch’s “ Lay of the Bell,” and the 
other giving a series of four concerts of chamber-music. 
Mr. Weld proposes to lecture on Beethoven in the winter, 
taking up the special topic of the composer’s interesting 
Sketch-Books ; and there are to be expected, through the 
same enterprise, two madrigal concerts and some afternoon 
orchestral concerts of a popular sort. 
ST. LOUIS 

St. Louis, Mo., will look to its flourishing Choral Sym- 
phony Society for a vigorous element of its winter’s musi- 
cal work. Four choral and five symphonic concerts will 
be included therein. The scheme of works is attractive. 
The undertaking is well supported. With the large num- 
ber of traveling musical companies that visit St. Louis, the 
coming months will be well filled. Mr. Thomas and his 
orchestra give six concerts during the season. : 

LOUISVILLE 

Louisville, Ky., lacks a local symphonic orchestra. 
Consequently it lacks the first great factor to a commu- 
nity’s musical education independently conducted. The 
present winter will bring several symphony concerts by 
Mr. Thomas (on, respectively, October 26, 27, January 
18, 19, April 25, 26), vocal or instrumental entertain- 


-ments by local clubs or talent, and a very considerable 
‘proportion of the tours of musical people and organiza- 


tions in this country will include Louisville. But for a 
town of its size,and one possessing as much cultivated | 
musical taste as is to be found in its limits, the community 
does not do itself credit. It belongs too much to the 
species of the flourishing, wealthy cities of our country 
where music is the last art to exist, except as an exotic, 
and which‘are not yet emancipated from a provincialism 
in music that does not appear in their attitude toward other 
departments of zsthetic taste. 
NEW ORLEANS AND OTHER CITIES 


_ Of New Orleans, where a most interesting local opera 
season has so long been a notable feather in the city’s 
cap; of Toronto, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Worcester, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, San Francisco, and so goodly a list of 
other of our cities, where music is becoming more or less 
an indigenous -art-activity of the season, belated corre- 
spondence and limits of space will not permit the writer 
to enter in this already long survey. 


IV.—The Newberry Library of 
Chicago 
Sketch of its ‘Musical Department 
By George P. Upton 


The Newberry Library of Chicago, though but a hand- 
ful of years old, is already taking its place as a reference 
library for the use of scholars and the literary public in 
the front rank of similar institutions in this country. It 
has been trebly fortunate—first, in the enjoyment of a 
magnificent endowment as the outcome of the bequest of 
the late Walter L. Newberry; second, in the prudent, 
skillful, and conservative management of its trustees, Mr. 
W. H. Bradley and Mr. E. W. Blatchford ; and, third, in 
securing the expert services of Dr. W. F. Poole, late Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, as its libra- 
rian. Stimulated from this threefold source, and acceler- 
ated by the counsel and suggestions of experts in each 
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department, as well as by the active and intelligent labor 
of a well-trained corps of assistants, the library has made 
rapid progress, and has been placed upon such a perma- 
nent basis that it has already made a name for itself not 
only in this country but in all the prominent European liter- 
ary and library centers. 

In the original plans for the equipment of the library, it 
happened that the work of stocking it first began in the 
musical department, after the necessary bibliographical 
collection had been made; hence the result has been that 
the musical library has developed almost phenomenally, 
and is to-day, in nearly every respect, the largest and 
richest in the United States. For this reason the writer 
confines his notes to this department, necessarily ignor- 
ing the other prominent ones—viz., the bibliographical, 
theological, American historical, medical, and artistic. 

The library contains many treasures, but its chief 
attraction is the original edition of Jacopo Peri’s opera, 
“‘ Euridice,” Florence, 1600o—the first opera that was given 
a public representation, the occasion being the marriage of 


Henry IV. of France to Marie de’ Medici. There is 


reputed to be another copy of this edition, but its exist- 
ence is doubtful. The copy acquired by the library is the 
Florence original of 1600. The British Museum has only 
the Venice reprint of 1608. The latter was in the slow 
processes of English negotiation for the original, but 
American enterprise of the Chicago kind secured the prize, 
together with a copy of the original libretto dedicated to 
the Queen by the poet Rinuccini. Mr. Rockstro, in his 
sketch of the development of opera in Grove’s Dictionary, 
mentions this original edition, and says: “The score is 
now exceedingly scarce. Hawkins did not know of its 
existence, and Burney succeeded in discovering one 
example only, in the possession of the Marchese Rinuccini, 
a descendant of the poet, at Florence.” The copy in the 
possession of the library was part of the musical library of 
Count Pio Resse, of Florence, which was purchased com- 
plete, and is filled with rare and valuable works. It 
becomes, then, an interesting question for the bibliograph- 
ers to decide whether this is the copy seen by Burney. 
Until its alleged companion is produced, it may be claimed 
as the only copy of this celebrated work in existence. 


It would be impossible to give here a complete list of the 


rare works in the musical library, but a few titles will bear 
testimony to its richness. The oldest veteran on the 
shelves is the “ Musica” of Boethius (1491), who died 
524 A.D., and leftin his great work the scales of Ptolemy 
and the musical theories of Pythagoras. The sixteenth 
century is represented by the sacred songs of Francesco 
Soto, the friend of St. Philip Neri, father of the oratorio 
(Rome, 1588); the madrigals of Alessandro Spontone, 
Chapelmaster at Bologna (Venice, 1585); the great 
theorist Gioseffe Zarlino’s “ Dimostrationi Armoniche’”’ 
(Venice, 1571); “Le Institutioni Armoniche” (Venice, 
1558), and “Sopplimenti Musicali” (1538). In famous 
seventeenth-century works are the canzonets and madrigals 
of Brunelli, Chapelmaster to the Duke of Tuscany (1614); 
the canzonets of Cazzati of Bologna (1668); the motets 
of Cifra, one of Milton’s favorite composers (1638); can- 
zonets of Giovanni Battista of Gagliano (1623); concerted 
pieces with organ by Pellegrini (Venice, 1619); Mei- 
bomius’s great work, “ Antiqua musicz# auctores septem 
Grece et Latine” (Amsterdam, Elzevir, 1652); fine 
originals of Athanasius Kircher’s “ Musurgia Universalis ” 
(Rome, 1650), and the “ Phonurgia Nova” (Rome, 1673) ; 
that quaint volume the “ Ars Magnetica ” (1641), contain- 
ing the songs which were alleged to be specifics for the 
bite of the tarantula; that rare and curious work of 
Robert Fludd, the English mystic, “ Tractatus secundus 
de natura simia sen technica macrocosmi historia” (1624), 
which contains a singular chapter on music; “ I] tesoro 
illuminato,” by Bresciano (1631); Bontempi’s “ Historia 
Musica” (1692); “Canto Harmonico,” by Andrea da 
Modena (1690). Of eighteenth-century works the most 
famous are those sumptuous volumes of Padre Martini, 
dedicated to Maria Barbara, Queen of Spain, the “ Esem- 
plare de Contrapunto,” and “Storia della Musica;” a 
perfect original of Fux’s “ Gradus ad Parnassum ” (1725) ; 
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the violinist Tartini’s “ De Principi dell?’ Armonia Musi- 
cali” (1767); Rameau’s “ Génération harmonique ” (1738) ; 
‘Observations on the Chorus of the Papal Chapel” by 
Andrea Adami da Balsena (1711); and Gerbert’s famous 
“ De Cantu et Musica Sacra” (1774), and his “ Scrip- 
tores ecclesiastici de Musica Sacra” (1784). 

In music and musical works of the present century the 
library is surpassingly rich. This is specially true of 
scores. It possesses the orchestral scores of all the im- 
portant Italian, German, French, English, and Russian 
operas, including both the orchestral and piano scores of 
the Wagner music-dramas; all the Bach, Handel, and 
Haydn Gesellschaft and Breitkopf and Hartel editions ; 
a large collection of oratorios and cantatas ; all the stand- 
ard symphonies from Haydn to the present time, on the 
selection of which Theodore Thomas gave his valuable 
assistance ; an immense collection of piano and organ music, 
songs, ballads, psalms, and chorales; the publications. 
of the English Musical Antiquarian Society; the “ Musica 
Antiqua ”’ arranged by John Stafford Smith, the organist 
to George III.; the “ Publikation A‘ltereo Praktischer und 
Theoretischer Musik Werke vorzugsweise des XV. und 
XVI. Jahrhunderts,” which was issued by the Gesellschaft 
fiir Musikforschung at Berlin; two magnificent settings of 
Marcello’s Psalms; the four-volume Venice edition of 
1803, and the five-volume Milan edition, with Mirecke’s 
piano accompaniments revised by Cherubini. 

In biographies the collection is so complete that there 
is not a composer of any prominence whose life is not to 
be found upon the shelves. The histories are as complete 
as can be desired. Though their number is legion, all 


the prominent ones have been secured, and as their close 


companions are to be found the dictionaries of Busby, 
Rees, Hiles, Smith, Jousse, Stainer, Brande, Browne, 
Grove, Rousseau, Choron, Fayalle, Fétis, Escudier, Cousse- 
maker, Castil-Blaze, Forkel, Reissmann, Koch, Umbroi, 
Riemain, Gerker, Bérnsdorf, Mendel, and a good selection 
ot Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Flemish lexicons. 
The periodical department, besides all current publications 
which are filed, includes complete sets of the “ Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung,” Scudo’s “L’Année Musicale,” 
Dwight’s “ Journal of Music,” “The Harmonicon,” “ Lon- 
don Quarterly Musical Magazine,” “ Jahrbiicher fiir Mu- 
sikalische Wissenschaft,” ‘“‘ Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschich- 
te,’ “Signale fiir die Musikalische Welt,” ‘ Bayreuther 
blatter,’’ London “ Musical World” and “ Musical Times, ” 
Escudier’s “ L’Art Musical,” “ Berliner Allgemeine Musik- 
alische Zeitung,”’ Schumann’s “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, ” 
Hiller’s ‘* Wochentliche Nachrichten,” the “ Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt,” and Ricordi’s ‘Gazette Musicale.” Tech- 
nical and theoretical works are numerous, also full 
sets of the collected writings of the composers and their 
letters. 

The work of stocking this great musical library, of the 
contents of which I have given but slight indications, has 
been accomplished in less than three years, and large 
invoices of books are still coming from the European buy- 
ers. It is the ambition of both the trustees and the 
librarian to make this department not only the finest in 
this country, which it already is, but to place it among the 
great musical libraries of the world, and, with this end in 
view, expert talent is engaged upon the selections and 
lavish appropriations have been made. Wherever it 1s 
practical, libraries of music are bought entire. Among 
those which have been thus acquired are the fine private 
collection of scores with complete sets of individual parts 
belonging to Dr. Julius Fuchs, who recently returned to 
Germany from this country; the large library of the 
Beethoven Society of Chicago, which. disbanded recently ; 
the magnificent library of Count Pio Resse of Florence, 
Italy, which, though numbering only about 800 volumes, 
is rich with musical rarities and curios, one of which 
is the “ Euridice ” of Peri, already referred to; and the 
Main collection of Psalmody, containing between 3,000 and 
4,000 volumes. This is probably the most complete col- , 
lection of hymns and psalms in this country, as it begins with 
the Puritan psalmody and comes down to the present 
time. | 
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‘The Problem of the Country Church 
By the Rev. E. T. Tomlinson, Ph.D. 


The country church presents one of the complicated 
religious problems of the day. The cityward drift from 
country homes is neither new nor strange. Its rapid in- 
crease is the marvelous feature, for the growth of the cities 
at the expense of the country is something every new cen- 
sus emphasizes. And the churches have not been unre- 
sponsive to the increased demands of city life. Few city 
churches are to-day without mission schools and stations. 
Benevolent and visiting committees are a part of every 
church organization. The churches are trying to reach 
the vicious and degraded. Almost every city has its city 
mission work, 

Meanwhile, what of the country churches? What of 
the little hamlets, remote and quiet? What of the places 
from which immediate returns cannot be expected and 
large returns seldom be had? Are they receiving the 
attention from the Church at large they deserve? In the 
eagerness to prove the new, is the Church holding fast to 
the old? Frequent discussions are held as to what the 
country church is to do. But the problem presents a side 
almost equally important just now—What is to be done 
for the country church as well as Sy it? 

Country churches are not flourishing. _ Statistics claim 
this, and experience verifies. Actually, large numbers have 
gone backward. Relatively also, others have decreased 
in standing and power. Why should the country churches 
need aid to-day? Why have they not held their own? 
Some causes are at once apparent. : 

The older men die, and the younger men remove to the 
city. This is true particularly of the substantial families, 
where godly influences abounded. And yet in some of 
the counties of the Middle and Eastern States the popula- 
tion has remained almost stationary, and yet the churches 
have {decreased in numbers and lost in standing. The 
migratory movement may account for this in part, but will 
not solve the problem in its entirety. 

We hear of the time when the country pastor was the 
center of the attention of the neighborhood. He stood 
for all that was great and good. And many lament the 
- decrease of clerical influence. But it is a question, after 
all, whether the ministry has decreased or other men in- 
creased in power. And that which is true of the country 
pastor is true of the country church. There was a time 
when the church was the center, not merely of the religious 
thought and life, but of all life outside the monotony of 
thefarm. To-day the conditions are changed. The church 
is only one among many avenues to life outside the home. 

Then, too, the population from which the country 
churches must draw their support has been changing. 
The rental system has been making rapid headway. The 
old homestead is still owned by the family, it may be, but 
is seldom used by them. Foreigners have been coming in 
to manage the farms. Many wealthy men of the city pur- 
chase a farm. It is a place of refuge. A good farm is 
secured, and a tenant is placed upon it. He may bea 
worthy man, but his church affiliations are apt to differ 
from those held by the former owners. 

Another element has added to the causes of weakness: 
the unwillingness of the average country church to change. 
Churches, to be successful, must study the demands of the 
times. Every age has its interrogation point unchanged, 
but the question behind it does change. This many of 
the country churches forget or disregard. The denomina- 
tional polemics of a half-century ago might rally friends 
then, but cannot gain friends to-day. The older people 
complain that the young people are not interested, but 
seldom ask themselves, “ Why is it so?” Or, if they do, 
they are unwilling to change the methods or alter the 
ways of the fathers. They mistake opposition to method 
for opposition to religion. The emphasis of our time is 


upon activity. The young people must be set at work or 
be allowed to work inside the church, or they will do 
something else. 

One more cause for the slipping backwards of country 
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churches is their lack of benevolence. Proportionately 
they give very little. They say their money “ comes slow.” 
But it is apt to “go” more slowly. ‘ Wealthy city men 
can give.” But men can be wealthy in the country on far 
less than in the city. And generous wealthy men were 
usually generous before they were wealthy. And this 
decided lack in benevolence has contracted the spirit and 
dwarfed the life of many a church that once was a power 
for miles around. 

But all of these causes, direct and indirect, are only 
causes for increased activity by the Church at large. The 
needs of these fields are great, but the need of the Church 
at large of them is greater. What is being done, and what 
can be done? 

They need missionaries. Some aresent. Some churches 
need missionaries as much as the heathen do. Some of 
Paul’s “ missionary” tours were tours of the churches. 
Sometimes the best way to get sinners into the pews is to 
send the church members out of the pews. These churches, 
many of them, suffer from monotony. Monotony in the 
life, in the home, in the church, and monotony even in the 
pulpit, is not unknown to them. But direct missionary 
work in many of the churches, where services have almost 
ceased and the work seems almost dead, has proven fruit- 
ful in large measure. 

_ The old-fashioned circuit-preaching of the Methodists, 
in a modified form, might be used to-day with advantage. 
Two churches do sometimes now unite in supporting a 
pastor, but there are many so feeble that even work like 


this is beyond their ability. The city churches employ . 


missionaries. And work, similar to theirs, among these 
feeble, scattered country flocks would not be lost. 

It has always seemed a little strange that strong city 
churches so seldom send their pastors out on Pauline visits 
to the regions beyond. Many of these men would gladly 
go for occasional visits. The fresh preaching, the knowl- 
edge of life and contact with men, which the city pastor 
has, would, even by an occasional visit among churches of 
an assigned region, fall like showers upon thirsty soil. 
Churches that “ send ”’ might do well to occasionally “ lend.” 
Among the members of the city churches are many lay- 
men who might be pressed into this service. They cannot 
preach, but they can teach the Sunday-school lesson mar- 
velously. Such teaching might profit far more than some 
preaching. And many of them, whose voices in prayer 
are uplifting and strong, might aid in stimulating the meet- 
ings for prayer in the remoter regions. 

State evangelists have been sent sometimes from the 


‘cities to look up and work for the feeble churches. A 


New England boy, who had become a wealthy man in the 
great city, sent at his own expense an evangelist for a year 
into the State of his birth, to arouse, if possible, a deeper 
interest in and among the country churches. 

Another method, of which as yet we are only beginning 

to catch the faint gleam, is the employment of minis- 
terial students, during vacation periods, in work among the 
feeble rural churches. This has much to commend it. 
The problem of ministerial aid in education is one of the 
serious problems of the Church. How to aid without 
creating a dependent feeling, and how to receive without 
suffering harm, are not yet fully harmonized. Many are 
seriously ttoubled about the present means employed, 
fearing alike for students and churches. The cry of the 
great need of men rushes the students along, and yet 
any city church to-day without a pastor does not suffer 
from a “lack” of eligible names from which to select a 
man, ; 
The cities have ever been the pivots of great move- 
ments. It was to the cities the Apostles went. They are ~ 
largely to-day the keys to the work. The home mission 
work is reaching out to the newer portions of the great 
West. The foreign mission work has lengthened the 
arms of the Church, and the islands of the sea are receiv- 
ing at our hands. But another problem—that of how to 
help the country churches within our borders—is yet to be 
solved. Projector and objector need to meet and com- 
pare. But out of the discussion shall new interest spring, 
and renewed interest means renewed work. 


. 
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St. Giles Fair 


By Miss E. G. Briggs 


The Oxford fair which, under the auspices of St. Giles, 
patron of lepers, revisits each year the scene of its past 
glory, is popularly believed to be the once flourishing Fair 
of St. Frideswide, celebrated in the sixteenth century as 
one of the greatest in England. 

St. Frideswide is the patron saint of Oxford. A nun- 
nery established by her in the eighth century formed the 
nucleus for the present town. Christ Church Cathedral 
was known, until Cardinal Wolsey took possession, as 
the Church of the Priory of St. Frideswide, and it contains 
what is commonly called her shrine. 

St. Giles is the traditional locality of the fair, and gives 
it its name. This fine old street is so broad that, although 
but a quarter of a mile in length, it is able to hold the 
entire fair. At one end stands the richly ornamented 
Martyrs’ Memorial, commemorating Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, the Reformers of England; at the other the 
ancient church and graveyard of St. Giles. Among the 
quaint old buildings that line this street, St. John’s Col- 
lege is conspicuous. A row of fine, large shade trees 
guards the walled walk before itsentrance. The authori- 
ties of this college are “lords of the manor,” and, there- 
fore, have a personal interest in preserving order so far as 
possible within the show grounds. They are the only 
members of the University who appear to take interest 
in the carnival. “Town and Gown” are divided on this 
subject, as on many others. 

Upon the evening of the first Sabbath in September, a 
gay procession of caravans comes in sight of “that sweet 
city with her dreaming spires.” 

The householders of St. Giles are roused from sleep at 
daybreak by the rumbling of wheels, as the invading army 
approaches their neighborhood. A few hours of hard 
work, and the beautiful, classic street is completely trans- 
formed. A wall of caravans incloses the fair and shuts 
out the town. Inside this barricade stand numerous 
booths, displaying a great variety of wares. Rival attrac- 
tions are offered by swings, carrousels, and shows of vari- 
ous kinds. 

*« Now the fair’s a-filling.” A restless multitude surges 
to and fro between lines of gayly decorated booths. From 
all the neighboring villages, and from towns much farther 
removed, the people flock in to take part in the carnival. 
They wander from booth to booth in family parties, buy- 
ing ribbons and trinkets for themselves, or toys and cakes 
for the little ones. 

Many are the inducements held out for buying. Here 
stands a hand-cart filled with pears. “ Holloa! Pears all 
ripe! pears all ripe! MHolloa! 
would-be seller, turning over his fruit with an air of care- 
less candor. A large-lettered sign over this great heap of 
walnuts reads : 


“IT say, Jack! Come and crack. 
If not good, money back.” 


On a rival sign the public is informed of the “ Fresh ar- 
rival of 200,000 milky cocoanuts. Break where you like.” 
At one of the toy-stalls is laid out a tempting display of 
whips, whistles, rattles, beads, dolls, and miscellaneous 
tinware, irresistibly attractive to the children. A stout, 
red-cheeked woman leans over the counter and calls in 
seducing tones: “A penny, my dears, a penny! A penny 
—any and all of them.” : 
But if the fair proves attractive in the daytime, it is far 
more picturesque at night. The dark, starlit sky is par- 
tially veiled by a curtain of vapor, formed by the clouds 
of steam which ceaselessly rise from the carrousels. Be- 


neath this misty veil the brightly lighted shows and gayly 
surging crowd stand forth in sharp relief from the quaint, 
old-fashioned buildings inclosing them, whose windows 
have looked down on such a scene year after year for 
centuries. 

This restless, shouting crowd is composed of well-trained 
The harangues of yon- 


actors, each playing a fitting part. 
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der showmen were surely learned from some old play of 
the sixteenth century, and this ‘Ghost Theater,” with its 
gay coat of scarlet paint, is but a clever representation of 
the traveling stage as Queen Elizabeth’s subjects knew it 
—not quite so rude, perhaps, in structure or coloring, but 
sufficiently alike for all purposes of the play. Little 
dancers in purple velvet fringed with silver flit hither and 
thither about the stage in front of the booth, to the sound 
of invisible music, attracting a large crowd of spectators, 
who gaze with open-mouthed admiration as they wave 
their arms and sway about with slow and graceful move- 
ments, or keep time with their feet to the quickening 
music until the buckles on their shoes fairly twinkle in the 
lamplight. A grotesque figure, in slouched hat, sash, and 
knee-breeches, stands before the entrance, indolently wav- 
ing a long wand in time with the music. When a suff- 
cient number of spectators has been decoyed into the 
theater, the music stops, the dancers disappear, a sign is 
put up which informs the public that ‘‘The Ghost is full 
again,” and the throng without disperses. | 

Three centuries ago the Earl of Oxford, one of the 
earliest patrons of the drama, had his own company of 
strolling players. It seems likely that they chose. this 
fair of St. Frideswide as the best opportunity for exhibit- 
ing to the good people of Oxford some such merry play 
as “ Ralph Roister Doister,” which was written about that 
time, and is regarded as “the oldest known comedy in 
our language.” | 

The second and last day of the fair is more noisy and . 
exciting than the first. The throng is rougher, and the 
stall-keepers are more eager and persistent in the selling 
of their goods. The shows are attracting larger crowds. 

As night draws on the entrance fee at the Circus Museun, 
which almost conceals the time-honored Church of St. 
Giles, is reduced from a shilling to sixpence, and its show- 
man exhorts the crowd: “ If it’s your /as¢ sixpence, pay it, 
and see the greatest traveling show in Britain. It’s been 
the greatest for more than a century.” As he turns to go 
in, a band of trumpeters strikes up some lively, well-known 
air, the clown comes out and begins to prance about, and 
the snake-charmer displays her hideous necklace. Two 
great pelicans advertise themselves and their master by 
flapping their white wings. oe 

The young people to-night are armed with long-handled 
feather brushes. These they use upon one another’s faces, 
or those of the passers-by, just as their fancies dictate. 

Arm in arm the maidens walk, five or six of them 
together, through the midst of the crowd. One of them 
slyly tickles with ‘her brush the ear of a passing youth, 
laughing to see the start he gives. Instantly he turns 
upon her, flourishing his own feathered weapon, and, with » 
the help of his comrades, soon breaks through the line. 
Peals of laughter ring out above all the sounds of this noisy 
night, and feathers fly wildly in all directions. The girls 
defend themselves sturdily; but unless they take refuge in 
flight, they must yield at last to the long-armed lads, who 
seldom release their captives without claiming a kiss. 

As the hours pass, signs of a break are perceptible. 
Swings are taken down; shooting galleries and “ Public 
Rests ” deserted ; stall-keepers collect and stow away what 
they have been unable to sell; the crowd thins, until by 
midnight it becomes apparent that the carnival is over, and 
nothing remains for the showmen but to pack up and leave. 

The well-known London Fair of St. Bartholomew, which 
Ben Jonson chose for the scene of one of his wittiest 
comedies, was likewise established during the long reign of 
the peace-loving Henry. Doubtless many of the person- 
ages Jonson so humorously describes might have been met 
with at Oxford and in similar surroundings; particularly 
“‘ Zeal-from-the-land Busy,” the Puritan minister, whose 
native town of Banbury lies but a few miles away. This 
ludicrous figure, sitting in the stocks, as he declares, “to 
prophesy the destruction of fairs and May games, wakes 
and Whitsun ales,” has proved a true prophet. Such fairs 
as still remain are but the shadows of their former selves. 
Not many years hence St. Giles Fair will have disappeared 
with the rest, but meantime it presents a vivid picture, 
however imperfect, of the life belonging to a past age. — 
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The Home 
A Needed Education 


One of the surest ways to secure good manners in public _ 


is to teach good manners at home, and one of the reasons 
that the home training of American children is so severely 
criticised is because of the display of very bad manners 
that is constantly being made in public. This display is 
not confined to the young people who come from homes 
where social training is supposed to be limited. Loud 
talking, restlessness, and lack of attention create in public 
a mental disturbance that is beyond the ignoring even of 
those who have trained themselves to habits of concentra- 
tion. 

It is a common experience of any observing person 
who has attended a public meeting or a concert where 
a large percentage of the audience were young people to 
have the restlessness and inattention, as well as the bad 
manners, of some of these young people forced on his 
observation. Recently, at an afternoon lecture where one 
of the most eloquent speakers of the day was addressing 
an audience of young people on the subject of education, 
there were several groups in different parts of the hall who 
carried on conversation in so loud a tone as to be audible 
several feet away. Dark frowns and pointed looks were 
utterly lost on them ; the conversations continued, although 
the gentleman who was addressing them was the guest of 
their association. These young people were supposed to 
have had a degree of education and a certain amount of 
home training. | 

Two boys from the tenement-house region were taken 
to a concert recently. Behind them sat a young woman 
and young man from the upper walks of life. The boys, 
who came from homes where there was supposed to be 
no social training, listened intently and intelligently, as 
was proved by their comments afterward, although music 
of that class was entirely unknown to them. In the 
midst of one of the numbers of the programme, where the 
entire audience was hushed and attentive, the young man 
in evening dress said in an audible tone to his companion, 
“How many different-sized spectacles those musicians 
wear!” The two boys from the tenement-house region 
looked at each other in perfect amazement and then at the 
young man who made the remark. They instinctively appre- 
ciated the bad manners as well as the revelation of lack of 
interest on the part of the speaker. Young people should 
be trained to at least give the semblance of attention, if 
_they do not feel it, when in an audience. They should be 
made to understand that restlessness is disturbing and 
that loud talking is intolerable. 

All refined people dislike a public disturbance, but it 
would seem perfectly legitimate that the person who dis- 
turbed an audience by audible conversation should be hissed 
down. It is not fair to those who have expended money 
and time and strength that their pleasure should be marred 
by the thoughtlessness and bad manners of those unfortu- 


nates who lack mental perception and intelligent apprecia- | 


tion. Home training is the one remedy for this. Good 
manners in public, like good manners at home, must be 
acquired at an early period if they are to become natural. 
Precept and example are the two means by which this 
desirable state can be attained. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness.—Carlyle. | 
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Suggestions for Fancy-Work 


By Mrs. M. C. Hungerford 


This cozy is not to be confounded with a tea or coffee cozy, 
which is smaller and intended to cover only one article. 
The breakfast cozy is 
made large enough to 
include most of the 
dishes likely to- be 
carried upstairs upon 
an invalid’s tray. The 
cozy from which the 
drawing given first in 
this article is made is 
composed of plush, 
with edging of gold 
cord, but gray linen 
would be really more artistic than plush or velvet, if the 
flowers were embroidered in silk, and the cord made of 
silk to match them. The beauty of fancy-work is not 
altogether dependent upon richness of material, and charm- 
ing results are often secured, where the worker has fine 
taste, with fabrics that are far from costly, but which are 
As the drawing indicates, the 
cozy is cut in two pieces, which are joined in a seam. 
The lining is cut in the same way, and between it and 
the outside a double sheet of wadding is secured. 

An additional and adjustable lining is made of thin oil- 
silk, which helps to retain the heat and saves the silk 
lining from soil. The oil-silk is shaped like the outside, 
and tied to the inside of the apex of the cozy by a narrow 
ribbon. A button at the end of each seam on the silk 
lining is met by a button-hole on the binding of the oil- 
silk, which should be made a little shorter than the outside 
to keep it out of sight. 

The single pinks which make the decoration of the out- 
side may be worked solidly or worked in outline. If solid, the 
principal color is pink, outlined with a much darker shade, 
the stamens pale yellow, and the center white, with stitches 


An Invalid’s Breakfast Cozy 


Detail of Breakfast Cozy 


of dark gray in the extreme center. Or the flowers may 
be done in outline with long and short stitch following the 
edge of petals and marking out the dark ring. 

Another invalid’s comfort is a crocheted article which 


_ looks hke the back of a very short sack with loose sleeves. 


It is intended for slipping on the arms to protect them and 
the chest while the sick person is leaning upon the pillow, 
which of course protects the back. 

The scarf for a piano or table is very much easier to 
make than its appearance indicates. The scarf is made of 
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gray linen with ends of plush, which serve as a background 
to the cut-out flowers of chamois. A pattern of the flower 
must first be cut from paper ; or it will be easier to cut a 
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number of them, and then arrange them on the chamois 
before tracing the lines to be cut. A small circle in the 
middle of each is cut out, showing the plush. By the help 
of gum arabic and basting-thread the chamois is lightly 
fastened to the plush, and the edges of the petals worked 
with silk in stem-stitch. When all the edges are worked, 
the chamois skin between is all cut away, and the mark- 
ings of the petals traced with red bronze paint. The circle 
rim and the points of the petals are to be painted with 
gold paint. The fringe is made by cutting a strip of 
chamois into slender strands, with tassels added at short 
intervals of silk, the shade chosen for the plush. 

The same style of decoration can be very prettily adapted 
to satin or plush covered cases for gloves or neckties. 
When used in this way the flower petals on the outside 
edges are allowed to lie upon the material beneath without 
the narrow strip of chamois skin, which is left on in the 
scarf to keep the whole in position. 

The little strap for keeping a baby in its carriage is a 
pleasing substitute for the towel often used for the same 
purpose, and will be an appropriate gift to make to a 
young mother who likes 
every belonging of her dar- 
ling to be of the prettiest. 
The strap is made of white 


kid with lining of blue silk, ty 
and an interlining of tailor’s 
stiffening to give it the re- r 

quired firmness. The em- 


Strap for Baby Carriage 
broidered flowers are worked 


pattern could be used, or the 
word Baby could be stamped 
on the kid and worked in 
Kensington stitch. 

A pretty afghan for a baby 
is easily made by buying a 
gray wool cloud, or nubia as 
they are sometimes called, 
and cutting off the tasseled 
ends, using the large center of plain machine knitting 
to double and fill with a very thin sheet of wool wad- 
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ding, tacking it down at regular intervals and putting 
a small, flat blue silk button on both sides at each square 
formed by the tacking. The edges are then joined by 
crocheting them together with gray single zephyr. Suc- 
cessive rows of treble crochet are then added, with an 
increase at the corners, till the edge is two inches wide. 
The last row should be in shell-stitch. Very narrow blue 
ribbon should be run in every row of the trebles, or in 
every other row if preferred. Each row should end at a 
corner in a little bow. To make the scallop or shell on 
the edge, work into the last row of treble crochets a 
double crochet into each stitch. In the next row put one 
double crochet into the first stitch, then chain one, miss 
two stitches and work eight, treble into the next stitch, 
chain one, miss two, and repeat all the way around. 

Gray linen, pale blue moire antique, and white surah 
silk have all been used to make the outside of these 
handkerchief cases, and the decoration seems almost 
equally pretty in each instance. | 
In the one covered with moire 
antique, ‘the ribbon pattern is Ay 
worked in outline with silver 
thread, and is exceedingly pretty. 
The brier-stitching on the sides is 
done with floss silk the color of the 
material. The lining, which 
brought beyond the edge in a soft 
puff, is satin of the same shade as 
the cover. | 

The gray linen case has a real 
scarlet ribbon put on in the same 
way as the embroidered counterfeit 
on the one just described. The 
bow should be tied first and then arranged as shown. 
The brier-stitching is scarlet, and the satin lining is the 
same color. Whatever the color and material, the cotton 
wool interlining must be perfumed and the corners stiffened 
with crinoline or some similar material. Rose bowls are 
charming because they are both decorative and useful, and 
are rarely superabundant in a house. In cut glass they 
are costly, and in baser imitations they are not always 
worthy of their surroundings, but when made of plain 
glass, with a dainty decoration done with a brush, they are 
inexpensive, and so very pretty as to be certain of pleasing. 
Such bowls when offered for sale command high prices, 
‘but with even the slightest experience in coloring, a person 
can paint them effectively. A plain glass bowl, such as 
gold-fish are kept in, can be bought in several sizes. 
Attention should be paid to selecting clear glass of a good 
color and free from blemish. The pattern should be 
distinctly traced upon thin paper which is lightly gummed 
inside of the bowl. The colors are then put on the right 
side, and the paper with the tracing can be washed away. 
One of the easiest patterns to paint is the lily-of-the- valley. 
One spray with leaves is enough to draw on each of four 
pieces of paper, the spherical form of the glass making 
it difficult to adjust a long strip. A fair imitation of 
Hungarian glass is made by dotting the whole surface of 
the glass with little lumps of thick white paint put on 
with a small brush. After these are perfectly dry they 
can be gilded. If one finds painting the flowers formidable, 
stripes of the dots can be put on diagonally, covering the 
whole bowl and leaving it without other decoration, or the 
dots may be arranged in long spiral points from the bottom 


upward. 


As has been the custom for years, “ Pope Night ” was cele- 
brated in Portsmouth, N. H., November 5. Bands of boys 
paraded the streets blowing tin horns and carrying pumpkin 
lanterns cut into hideous faces. It is said that Portsmouth is 
the only place in the United States where the old English 
custom of celebrating Guy Fawkes night, in remembrance of 
the discovery of the famous gunpowder plot, is observed. 
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Dry toast should be served within the folds of a napkin if 
you wish to keep it hot; toast-racks allow the heat to escape, 


and they are not recommended. 
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The Home End of the Temperance 
Question 


The Overworked Mother 
By Eleanor Kirk © 


The mother who, under poverty-stricken conditions, is 


obliged to work early and late to prepare food and cloth- 
ing for her family, who has no help in mending, making, 
cooking, or dish-washing, is generally excused when her 
boys stray into forbidden paths. 

‘“‘ Poor thing !”’ we say, “she had no time to amuse or 
instruct her numerous children, and no means to procure 
such comforts and attractions as would make the home 
pleasant. Of course her boys drank and her girls were 
unruly.” 

The question will naturally arise among those who have 
thought deeply on the home end of the temperance ques- 
tion, whether even the overworked mother can be excused 
from her share of responsibility. It does not come within 
the province of the writer of these papers to go into the 
deeper phases of this subject. Things must be treated as 
they are, and not as they ought to be, and probably will be 
when the average intelligence is strengthened by a proper 
knowledge of physiology and a proper consideration of the 
rights of children. 

In the meantime we have the mothers who are so con- 
stantly overworked that they are tired to death from morn- 
ing till night, and from year’s end to year’s end. There 
is no mitigation of their misery. Constant drudgery has 
brought on incurable ills, and it is not surprising that the 
boys have no chance for home amusement and home edu- 
cation during the day, and that when night comes the 
mother is so overcome by her weariness and pain that she 
does not think of them. There isno home. life for such 
children, and they gravitate as naturally to outside warmth 
and cheer as the flowers after a storm lift up their faces to 
the welcome rays of the sun. Woe betide the boy who is 
obliged to seek this warmth away from the home circle! 
Nothing short of a miracle can preserve him from destruc- 
tion. 

The overworked mothers of large families have in the 
past been warmly sympathized with, as was proper, and 
to a large extent excused, when their children have “ turned 
out bad ’”’—-which was not so proper. The fact is, the rela- 


tion of the overworked mother to temperance is just as 


vital and just as absolute as the relation of other mothers 
to this subject. The responsibilities of motherhood can- 
not be dodged or shifted. ‘The woman who is able to be 
repeatedly a mother, and to care for her family in physical 
ways, cannot be excused if she neglects their moral devel- 
opment. This may seem a harsh statement; but just as 
true as it is that the soul is of more account than the body, 
just so true is it that the child should be the first consider- 
ations 

‘“‘T have ten loaves of bread to make, and I cannot cut 
_ out the pictures or tell the story that my little ones are 
clamoring for,” says the mother. Better go without the 


home-made bread and buy an inferior kind at the bakery. ~ 


The hours which this would save would be far more to the 
restless and eager boys than the average mother realizes. 
' It will be a means of grace for the future—a hand held 
out to keep the feet from straying into dangerous paths. 
We must have food and raiment, but there is something 
even more desirable than these, and it is true that many 
of the women whom we sincerely sympathize with as the 
overworked, do a hundred things every day of their lives 
that they might omit. -While they are breaking their 
backs and displacing their vital organs scrubbing the 
_ kitchen floor or polishing the kitchen range, their boys 
are making acquaintances and forming habits that will 
make the downward course an easy and enticing trip. It 
has always seemed to the writer that the women who were 
the most overworked and broken-down were always the 
most particular in their treatment of the kitchen range. 
To remove the evidences of cooking was not enough. 
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- Though the sciatic nerve protested, and the head ached 


splittingly, every part of this iron Moloch must be polished 
—rubbed to the last degree of shining. The baby might 
scream in the cradle, the boys might be anywhere so that 
they were not there to interfere with their noise or their 
demands with this, the most foolish and most inexcusable 
process known to housekeepers. Many a boy has gone 
to perdition, many a girl has listened to the tempter, while 
the mother was trying to turn her old stove into a mirror. 
In contrast to this is the woman who, though overworked, 
thinks first of her children and her influence upon their 
plastic minds. If washing the windows is likely to inter- 
fere with this necessary entertainment, she allows more 
dirt to collect, and gives herself to her paramount duty. 
She never uses up the strength which rightfully belongs to 
her children in polishing stoves, or scouring boards with 
soap and sand. She does not try to imitate the frills and 
ruffles of her wealthy neighbors. There are just as few 
stitches as possible put into the necessary garments, and 
in every way labor is simplified by the sensible avoidance 
of unnecessary and nerve-rasping details. The boys as — 
well as the girls are encouraged to help in the work, be- 


Cause it is made interesting by the loving tact of the 


mother, and the promise of the reward of entertainment 
that is to follow. By and by the overworked parent is 
relieved of some of her burdens. Her thoughtfulness, her 
ready sympathy with their childish wants, her willingness 
and ability to teach in entertaining ways, make so sweet 
and fascinating an atmosphere that home comes to be of 
all places upon earth the most pleasant. Home-made 
bread may be scarce, and mush and johnny-cake plentiful. 
Jelly-cake and angel-food may not often be seen under 
this roof, but gingerbread and graham crackers will be 
just as toothsome and much more healthful. There may 
be some dust under the lounge and the bureaus, and the 
beds may be destitute of pillow-shams, and the kitchen 
range may show a black face instead of a silver sheen, but 
there are picture-papers and school-books, and books from 
the library, and conversation and discussions, and time 
for social enjoyment. ‘This mother will doubtless go to 
bed every night of her life very tired, but she has the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that her children are happy and that 
her boys are not planning how they can “shin down” the 
rain-water pipe, or, shoes in hand, escape from the house 
without waking father and mother. 

That the liquor saloons are largely recruited from the 
homes of the overworked is a fact which we all recognize 
and have accepted as inevitable. To prevent this awful 
destruction of soul and body, we have used the best part 
of our energies in attacking that end of the subject which, 
by reason of cupidity and ignorance, has so far proved im- 
pregnable. 

The overworked mother cannot escape the consequences 


_ of motherhood, and the fact that she has been a good cook, 


laundress, scrubber, polisher, and mender will not save her. 
The kitchen range, the much-swept carpets and dustless 
furniture, will rise up in judgment against her, for even 
she, with all her hard work right in the heart of the home, 
has neglected the home end of the temperance question. 


Suggestions as to Overcoming 


Sleeplessness 
By Dr. J. H. Kellogg? 


In the first place, a person must earn the right to sleep. 
He must expend energy and tear down tissue if there is to 
be any call for the repairs which go on naturally during 
sleep. There must be exercise to exhaust a certain amount 
of vital energy; otherwise sleep will be very fitful, if it 
comes at all. The child which has been at happy play all 
day rests naturally in sound, healthy sleep; the wood- 
chopper, hard at work in the open air, is not troubled with 
sleeplessness. But the business man who takes his 


1 From Question-Box Lecture. 
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business to bed with him, and who is worrying over it or 
trying to devise means for outdoing his competitors, 
cannot sleep; nor can the society woman who is planning 
to outshine her rivals in dress or entertainment. The 
mental machinery keeps going in a very curious manner 
sometimes when one would fain sleep. It is not unlike 
Artemus Ward’s mule, which wouldn’t go when he wanted 
him to go and wouldn’t stop when he wanted him to stop. 
The mind is very mulish about sleep unless it can be calm 
and peaceful and free from worry. A clear conscience and 
a clean stomach are also good auxiliaries. 

If your head is full of blood, and you are simply nervous 
and restless, with no particular worry, one of the most 
successful ways of getting the mind and body both ready 
for sleep is to get up and take a walk. I know a literary 
gentleman who regularly goes out for a walk of half a 
mile just before bedtime, no matter what the weather is. 
Exercise is a far better method of inducing sleep than 
taking any kind of medicine. Some cannot sleep “ on an 
empty stomach ;” there is a constant gnawing and craving 
which keeps them awake. In such cases it does less harm 
to drink a glass of milk or eat a nice, ripe apple than it 
does to lie awake ; but food taken in this way should be 
taken as a medicine, not considered the proper thing to do, 
“and the practice discontinued as soon as possible. 

Sometimes a person whose head is too full of blood can 
get to sleep by putting on a wet head-cap, first saturating 
his hair with cool water. Or a towel wet at one end and 
placed upon the forehead, wrapping the rest of the towel 
entirely around the head so as to cover the wet portion 
with a dry fold, may answer the same purpose of cooling 
the blood and making the circulation more equable. The 
feet should be warm, and it is better to wear heavy bed 
socks than to apply a hot bottle or soapstone, for the reason 
that artificial heat lessens the ability of the feet to take 
care of themselves subsequently. 

The abdominal bandage is another excellent means of 
inducing sleep. Take a towel of sufficient length to go 
twice around the body, wring it out of cool water, wrap it 
around the body, and cover with three or more thicknesses 
of flannel. If there is a tendency to chill, put oil-silk 
outside the flannel. This will cover the largest plexus of 
nerves in the body, situated just back of the stomach, and 
usually proves very soothing to a nervous invalid. 

Sometimes too little blood in the brain is the cause of 
sleeplessness, for this condition produces abnormal activity, 
just as too much blood produces abnormal activity. The 
cause can be determined by other symptoms. A person 
with too much blood in the brain has a red face and red 
eyes ; a person with too little blood in the brain has a pale 
face and pale eyes. Persons troubled with anemia of the 
brain would best sleep on a level bed, or it is a possible 
advantage to sleep with the head lower than the heels. 

A hot sponge to the spine, or a hot and cold sponge to 
the spine, are other excellent aids to sleep. Friction to 
the soles of the feet is also soothing to some. Getting out 
of bed and exposing one’s self to an air-bath is good; it 
will help to lower the temperature of the body. Try every 
possible means rather than resort to medicines, which pro- 
duce at best only a poisoned sleep. Medicines should be 
used only upon rare occasions, for their habitual use is 
very pernicious. A remedy powerful enough to overwhelm 
the brain affects the nerve-centers and every other part of 
the body. It deadens not only the thinking portion of 
the brain but also the portion which regulates the action 
of the heart and lungs and which is always active in normal 
sleep. That is why a person under the influence of 
a narcotic breathes more slowly than in natural sleep, and 
his heart-beats are proportionately diminished. The liver 
and stomach and other vital organs are not getting ready 
for the work of the morrow; the repair of tissue is not 
going on. A person wakes a little rested by his narcotic 
sleep, but by no means refreshed or invigorated. 

Battle Creek Sanitarium. * 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis has decided to have the body of her 
husband buried in Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, Va. 
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Found in My Garden 
By Amy Wightman 


In windy October, when Jack Frost creeps round o’ nights 
loosening the leaves until they lie in yellow circles under 
the trees, a turn down the garden path will reveal unsus- 
pected life and beauty. 

Here a great evening primrose shows like a winter 
bouquet, each branch bearing a spike of rough brown seed- 
vessels which have split in fours and turned back, showing 
It is amusing to see 
how these branches, after ripening seed, have taken a 
fresh twist and gone to blossoming. Its summer work 
over, the plant is going to have a little fun. 

As we proceed, with the searching gaze of one who 
looks for four-leaved clovers, we see under the faded 
peony leaves, and close to the earth, red buds, and, by 
poking the earth away, see fleshy, pink-tipped stems. Old 
Mrs. Peony is ready for winter and for spring. The 
morning-glory opens its blue eyes in such wonder that it 
forgets all day to shut them. The chill in the air is a new 
sensation. It loses its ambition to climb higher. Examin- 
ing its ripe, six-seeded pods, I stumbled upon the fact that 
the young plant, green leaves and all, was plainly to be 
seen in the dry seed. If the seed is carefully peeled, 
it leaves the green bundle folded in the shape of the three- 
sided seed. If soaked in water for twelve hours or more, 
this will unfold, showing two rounded leaves with a deep 
notch at the top, a white stem three-sixteenths of an inch 
long, and even a few veins in the leaves. Wrapped 
around this germ is its food, which in water swells to a 
white, sticky mass. The end of the stem, which is also the 
beginning of the root, seems to have been just under the 
scar in the seed where it joined the pod. This looks as if 
the seed had been drawing its food through this root. So 
interesting is this experiment that a number of seeds will 
have their next year’s prospects spoiled. In the spring 
morning-glory seeds seem to wake up with a yawn, stretch- 
ing above ground with these two seed-leaves like hands 
clasped above their heads. ! 

Here is the Jacqueminot rose proudly showing its 
summer’s growth—four stout shoots five to six feet tall, 
with green varnished bark thickly set with clear light-red 
thorns and ruby buds. The green leaves at top may not 
all fall before Christmas. Clinging to an ageratum stalk 
is a furry caterpillar. He seems benumbed, and crawls 
but slowly. Taken in the hand he instantly rolls in a ball, 
half black, half brown. 

Here at the end of the garden is a tall fennel plant. 
Last July it was the home of two fine green-and-black 
striped worms. The parts of the fennel leaves are like 
pine-needles, only shorter and more limber. It is interest- 
ing to see the worms eat them, always seizing the top of 
a needle, drawing it down, and nipping it off short and 
quick, as if it were good. These are fennel-worm table 
manners. ‘These worms after reaching their full size dis- 
appeared, but others were found on the wild carrot. ‘Two 
of these were placed in a paper box with a supply of car- 
rot leaves, and were secured by a piece of netting tied 
over the open end of the box. After hanging by an open 
window for several days, they had eaten the leaves, all 
but the stems, and one cocoon had been formed. ‘The 
other worm was given fresh leaves, and soon hung in his 
little mummy-case suspended by silk threads from the top 
of the box. They were removed and put with others, and 
not many weeks after one inmate left without warning, 
leaving only his cast-off clothing in payment for board and 
lodging. I wanted to take a good look at his new wings, 
but as he occupied the pasteboard house against his will, 
and no doubt would rather have found his own leaves, he 
probably felt under no obligation to me. 

See, the poppies have lost their bright tissue petals, but 
the seed-case is something to take the eye of an artist 
like Jack Frost. His specialty, you know, is low relief in 
white on glass, and he often introduces ferns in the fore- 
ground of his landscapes. Poppy-seed is abundant, and 
each half-thimbleful grows in a ribbed cup with a fluted 
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and deeply scalloped cover. Under its projecting edges 
are holes from which the seed may be shaken. 

Low down on this gladiolus leaf is a light-brown ball 
an inch or more in diameter. It was made by a yellow 
and black spider, the large species of Argiope. A piece 
torn from the outside brings with it a mass of fine, silky 
web filled with hundreds of live spiders smaller than a 
pin-head. The ball is like thin paper, and has a fleecy 
lining. The spider is not in sight, and we see nothing of 
the web, which is peculiar for its heavy zigzag weaving 
down the middle. We read that young spiders of this 
kind remain in their cocoon all winter. So we see that 
the first snow will find the inhabitants of the garden ready 
for its “ frosty but kindly ” covering. 


Pros and Cons 


A New Game 
By Martha Burr Banks 


In this game the players should be arranged on two 
sides, as in a spelling-match. One side should be called 
the Pros and the other the Cons. The girl or boy chosen 
as head of the Pros begins the game by starting a story in 
which each clause of every sentence must contain at least 
one word having the prefix v0, as promotion, provoking, 
etc., and as many more words of the same sort as can be 
recalled at the moment. 


Six sentences should be given in rapid succession, but 


none of the words beginning with f7o must be repeated, 
and no word beginning with con must be brought in. 

If the speaker make a mistake, or be unable to proceed, 
he will be counted out. At any rate, whenever he shall 
come to a stop the leader of the opposite side must take 
up the tale, using com in the same way, and rigorously 
excluding pro from his narrative, until he, too, shall either 
fail or complete the requisite number of sentences. Then 
the second player in his opponent’s ranks shall continue in 
a similar fashion, and so on, back and forth, until but one 
player be left. Some one must keep count, and the side 
that has altogether scored the greater number of words 
shall win the victory. . 

_The title of the story may be composed of words of both 
kinds, as “ The Provoking Convict,” or something of the 
sort. This will make the game more difficult, as neither 
Side must use the word peculiar to its adversary. 

Very entertaining little yarns may be spun in this way, 
and the game will tend to enlarge the vocabulary of the 
young people, and is, besides, an aid to quickness of 
thought and readiness of composition. | 

When the pros and cons shall become too familiar to 
furnish entertainment for a game, other prefixes may be 
pressed into service in like manner. ; 


: What the Letters Can Do 


By Mrs. E. A. Mathews 


There is nothing so small as a letter, but some of them 
are capable of almost working miracles. For instance 
do you know that the letter D can turn a crow to a crowd, 
can make beard out of a bear, and transform simple anger 
into danger? But that is not as strange as the freaks of the 
letter N. It will turn a crow into a crown, change a line 
into linen, and where there stands one, will cause it to 
vanish and leave none. B makes a road broad, changes 
Tom into a tomb, and makes a bear of the simple little 
ear. F is a good spirit changing the lower regions to 


flower regions, but S is rather malicious, changing laughter 


into slaughter, making of a pear a s 
ear, turnin 
into a sword. J 
_ * W makes women out of an omen, makes the arm 
ae and changes the meaningless syllable in to the 
cheering word win. C is full of odd tricks, turning a 


lover into clover, making a lever clever, and instead of . 
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allowing a man to be hanged it leaves him only changed. 
T will change things so that what was here will be there, 
a bough is bought, and “his own ” is increased to “ this 
town.’ 

L makes a pearl of a common pear, and out of an awful 
thing makes something lawful. It changes the number 
four into flour, a bow into a bowl, and a one into alone. 

H changes eight to height, and K makes know out of 
now. 

The letter S can change cares into a caress, and R make 
a lover out of love. 

Y changes ours to yours, makes a lady out of a lad, 
turns fur into fury, and increases one man to many. 

M makes war warm, and turns oats to moats, while the 
lively Bob it changes to a bomb, and also increases any 
to many. 

So these little mites that make up the alphabet can per- 
form wonders equal to the Genii of the “ Arabian Nights.” 


Little Olive, the Heiress 


In Six Parts.—Part I. 
By A. G. Plympton 


People said that Olive was a very plain child, and the 
usually added that she looked like a little owl. She cer- 
tainly had enormous gray eyes, and a habit of looking at 
you with a supernaturally grave expression for a long time 
without winking. 

These critics would, perhaps, have been surprised to 
know that very often this solemn-looking little person was 
wondering if by any chance they would be able to tell her 
how she could find out the way to have good times. 

It is not at all surprising that Olive had not been able 
to find this out for herself, for she had lived nearly all her 
life with her great-aunt, whose sole idea of enjoyment was 
in hoarding and increasing the large fortune which, on her 
death, would descend to her namesake, the heroine of this 
little tale. 

Olive’s great-aunt did not approve of any form of enjoy- 
ment which would make this sum a penny the less, and 
consequently Olive had no toys and no books. Worse 
than all, she had no companions, and under these circum- 
stances a little girl is not in the way of having very many 
good times. 

Our little heiress lived in a dingy Boston street in a 
respectable but very ugly part of the city. When she went 
out, the children of Bascom Street used to walk behind her 
and laugh at the heiress’s queer clothes, which rude habit 
was so annoying that finally, unless positively obliged to 
do so, she did not go out at all. Who can wonder that, 
leading such a life as this, a little girl should look pale 
and solemn. 

Her aunt’s manner of living seemed to Olive such a 
mistake that she determined, when she herself was quite 
old, so that it would not sound disrespectful, that she 
would tell her she had made a great mistake not to have 


- found out in her youth how to enjoy herself. 


But many, many, many years before this could be said 
without disrespect, Great-aunt Olive died. 

She had been ailing so many years that when this really 
happened it took every one by surprise. | 

The little girl supposed, of course, that now she would 
go on living with the old servant, Matilda Hooker, in the 
house on Bascom Street. Indeed, as far as she could see, 
there was no other possible course, for she had no relations 
near enough to be worth mentioning. 

One day, however—it was the day following the funeral 
—Matilda told her that there was a gentleman in the par- 
lor who wished to see her. 

After staring a moment at Matilda, Olive began to go 
down the stairs, but it took her a long time to reach the last 
step, for on every one she stopped to wonder who this 
strange person could be. She could not remember ever 
in her life before receiving a visitor. 

When the little girl opened the parlor door, she saw a 
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tall gentleman standing with his hat in his hand, in front 


of the register under the mantelpiece. It is no wonder 
that he stood as close to it as he could, for it was always 
cold enough in that parlor to curdle one’s blood. 

The tall gentleman seemed to know no more what to 
say to small girls than Olive did to tall gentlemen, and 
they stood looking at each other in silence for a moment, 
when, fortunately, Olive had an inspiration, and said, with a 
glance at the register: ‘‘No heat ever comes out of it, 
so you might as well sit down.” 

He put his hat on the table and seated himself at one 
end of the hard hair-cloth sofa, while Olive, still wondering 
what he could possibly have to say to her, took the other. 

‘“ Ahem!” he began. “I am Mr. Burbank, and I suppose 
you have heard your aunt speak of me.” 

“Well, not very often,” said Olive, who had called vainly 
upon her memory for any mention of this gentleman, but 
feared it would be a breach of politeness to say so. “It’s 
a very pretty name, I think. Were you a friend of hers ?” 

“TI was her legal adviser—that is, I had charge of her 
affairs. I suppose, then, you do not know that I was ap- 
pointed your guardian.” 

“I didn’t knowI was to have one, but I’m very glad, I’m 
sure. Do you begin right away ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Burbank, smiling a little; “I am going 
to carry you home with me now.” 

This was a decidedly startling announcement, and it is 
not to be wondered at that the young person it chiefly 
concerned uttered a cry of astonishment. Mr. Burbank 
looked at her narrowly, and said, in a nervous way: 

“‘T am very sorry, but it can’t be helped, so try and 
make the best of it.” 

“Oh yes, I will,” said Olive, earnestly. ‘ Perhaps I 
shall like it. Of course I shall like it,” she hastily cor- 
rected herself. ‘‘ You needn’t worry about that.” Fora 
little girl who had no experience of visitors, she was be- 
having very well indeed. 

Mr. Burbank evidently thought so, for his brow cleared 
as he said: 

“TI am sure you are a good little girl, and will not be 
troublesome.” ‘Then he began to button up his overcoat, 
and told Olive to go |and get ready, for it was time to 
start. 

** Now ? and shall I have to leave all my things ?” asked 
the child, anxiously. 

“IT told the servant to pack them up, and they will be 
sent for to-morrow,” he said. ‘ Now hurry, child, for I 
really can’t wait any longer.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. Burbank had first 
come, and the short winter day was now over. Olive 
looked out into the darkness, and then rather wistfully 
into the eyes of this stranger, who, it appeared, was to 
whisk her away with him into the night. But she rose 
obediently and went up all those stairs to her room, where 
Matilda was busy packing her scanty possessions into a 
small black trunk. 

_ “It’s very sudden, isn’t it, Matilda? 
too? Have you a guardian?” 

“ Heaven save us!” said the woman; “I wish I had.” 

“Then it’s a pleasant thing,” said Olive, looking rather 
relieved. ‘Well, I suppose I must go. I wish I could 
see you sometimes, Matilda. It would seem very home- 
like, I think.” 

The woman had never been fond of Olive, having looked 
upon all children as useless enemies to order, and order 
was the idol of Matilda’s heart; but the forlornness of the 
little girl’s position and the uncomplaining way she 
accepted it forced her to say: 

“You are a brave one, Miss Olive. I hope you’ll be 
a lot happier than her that’s gone ever was,” and then she 
held out her hard, knobby hand for Olive to shake, and 
with a sober face watched the small figure as it descended 
into the lower hall, where Mr. Burbank was impatiently 
waiting. 

He opened the front door, and as the little girl passed 
out of it for the last time, Matilda sighed. 

“ He is a hard-featured man, but I hope he’ll be good 
to her,” she said to herself. 


Are you going, 
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Mr. Burbank lived in a fine, old-fashioned house in a 
fine, old-fashioned street. It was, in fact, in the pleasantest 
part of Mount Vernon Street, and it stood some distance 
back from the sidewalk, which is especially respectable in 
Mount Vernon Street, land there being ever so many 
dollars a foot. . 

Besides being respectable, this was also very pleasant, 
especially in summer when the grass was green and the 
shrubs in flower. Now the little inclosure was heaped 
with snow’; but as Olive walked along the brick walk that 


_led to the house she contrasted it very favorably with the 


grim dwelling on Bascom Street. 
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The Christmas Letter Mission 


“So the posts went with the letters from the King.” 


Such was the motto adopted twenty years ago by the 
organizers of the Christmas Letter Mission, then known | 
as the Hospital Pillow Mission. Its birth was in England, 
but ever since the “ posts” have been going and the work 


has been growing, and each Christmas finds the “ Letters 


from the King” prepared, printed, and distributed by His 
faithful ones, carrying the Gospel of Peace into hospitals, 
prisons, reformatories, to the aged and the children and 
the foreigner, not only in England, but all over our own 
country. 

Each letter is printed and illustrated, and, with a Christ- 
mas card, inclosed in a bright-colored envelope bearing 
the inscription “A Christmas Letter for You,” and the 
postmark “ Peace and good will.” | 

Many are the messages of gratitude that come to us 
from those to whom our letters are sent. To most of them 
it is a// the Christmas brightness they get. And, better 
still, many souls are saved by this means, as every letter 
carries within it the message of salvation. 

Are there not others, to whom this work is new, who 
would like to join us in this blessed “ seed-sowing”’ for 
the Master? ‘There were nearly thirty thousand Christ- 
mas Letters distributed in this country last year—all that 
we published; but, if we have more workers, we will 
gladly publish more letters. The price at which they are 
sold we fix as low as we can to cover the expense of pre- 
paring them, and it amounts to about four cents a letter, 
including card and envelope—from twenty to thirty for 
one dollar. Wouldn’t that dollar be well spent which 
would send Christmas cheer to thirty suffering or sorrow- 
ing ones, and perhaps save the souls of the lost? : 

We will gladly welcome more workers, and fuller infor- 
mation about the Mission can be obtained from the Central 
Secretary, Miss M. M. Pendleton, 1220 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., or from Mrs. A. M. Barnes, 4846 Wayne 
Street, Germantown, Pa. There may be some who cannot 
distribute the letters themselves, but would like to help 


us; and from them contributions, small or large, would be 


thankfully received and applied to the work of the Christ- 
mas Letter Mission. 


Every woman does, or rather should, endeavor to preserve her 
youth, and whatever share of good looks has fallen to her, 
to as late a period of life as possible. A noted French- 
woman who succeeded in doing this gave the following rules: 

«When you are going to be up late at a ball, try to sleep for 
an hour or so during the afternoon. On returning from the ball 
jump into a really hot bath and remain just a moment; immedi- 
ately get into a hot sheet and be rubbed down with a bath-towel. 
Drink a cup of bouillon, a small glass of strengthening wine, and 
sleep until ten the next morning. Immediately on waking be 
sponged with cold water and have a cup of hot coffee and a slice 
of unbuttered bread for breakfast. Wear a narrow piece of 
flannel from the nape of the neck down the length of the spine, 
tied in front with ribbons, to ward off colds and phthisis. Give 


yourselves over to one day’s complete rest every week or ten 
days.” | 


“Of a truth, he who would deprive me of books, my old 
friends, would take away all the delight of my life, nay, I will 
even say all desire of living.” 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Christ Betrayed 
By Lyman Abbott 


True Christianity is virile ; it has force and vigor ; it 
has grip and grit; it has courage and power. Its might 
is not all the “ irresistible might of meekness.’”’ Christ is 
painted in traditional art with an unmanly and beardless 
face, and hair parted in the middle. One can imagine 
how such a Christ as sacred art presents might take the 
children in his arms to bless them ; but not how he could, 
single-handed, drive the traders from the Temple, nor 
make way for himself through a mob, nor cause the guard 
sent for his arrest to fall backward to the ground by the 
mere majesty of his mien, t.or impress a callous Roman 
like Pilate with ‘his divine dignity, nor so die that the 
Roman centurion, seeing him expire, should declare, 
“Truly, this is a Son of. God.” There was evidently 
something in Christ which the effeminate face of ecclesi- 
astical art does not suggest ; as we come better to compre- 
hend that something we shall come to have a better 
understanding of the meaning of the phrases “ muscular 
Christianity ” and “manliness of Christ,” and to a better 
understanding of the true nature of muscularity and man- 
liness. 

Virtue was, as our readers know, the Roman expression 

for supreme excellence of human character. It is a heroic 
word ; having its real meaning indicated by the syllable 
viy—man. 
ception of its nature as before. Virtue is manhood; but 
what manhood means to us will depend upon our concep- 
tion of what is a true manly character. It is indeed sig- 
nificant that the highest praise that pagan Rome could 
give to any one was that he was a manly man, while the 
Hebrew characterized the hero whom he revered as a 
godly man. The two systems of ethics, pagan and Chris- 
tian, then and now, center around these two interpretative 
words, manliness and godliness. Perhaps one reason 
why two-thirds of our congregations are ordinarily women 
may be because women are by nature more pious than 
men; but another reason may be because the clergy 
preach more to women than to men, and preach a womanly 
_ rather than a manly Christianity. 
_ If this be so, as I believe it is, the radical remedy lies 
in a more careful study of the character of Christ, and a 
broader conception of his nature. Such a study will surely 
lead us to discover in him that forcefulness which always 
is and always must be inherent in the world’s great lead- 
ers, without which leadership is impossible. 

Holiness is wholeness, and wholeness is strength. 
Good health is power, and, conversely, power is freedom 
from all morbidness. Nor is this manliness mere mascu- 
linity ; it is characteristic of the best women as of the best 
men. I share in the universal aversion felt for a “ strong- 
minded woman,” but who respects a weak-minded woman ? 
Now, the life and character of Christ afford abundant 
illustrations of this trait of character. He was strong, 
powerful, vigorous, manly, muscular. He believed that 
one with God is a majority, and habitually acted on that 
faith. His mind was parallel with the laws of nature— 
that is, of God. His mind was made of the same stuff of 
which events are made; not the petty events of a village 
or a provincial life, but the events of human history; 
not the eddies and swirls, but the great onflowing current, 
of human progress—that is, of divine providence. He 
saw not merely possible houses and farms, but a possible 
civilization in which the poor would hear good news, the 
broken-hearted would be healed, the captives would be 
delivered, the ignorant would receive their sight. His eye 
made divine estates faster than the sun breeds clouds. 


His outer life is full of incidents illustrating this courage, | 


force, energy, power—this VIRTUE. 
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Luther at the Diet of Worms presents not so striking a 
picture of calm courage as Christ in Jerusalem. When 
the hour comes, and the guard appear to arrest him, he 
goes out to meet them, puts himself between them and his 
disciples, directs the guards’ attention to himself, and so 
gives his disciples an opportunity to get away. He inter- 
poses a dignified silence to his accusers, and bears not 
merely without passion, but also without shrinking, every 
indignity and cruelty they can heap upon him, His man- 
liness (I dislike the word because it falls so far below the 
truth, but can find none other to take its place) impresses 
the dying robber and the watching centurion, neither of 
whom would be impressed by any milder trait than that of 
a genuine heroism. 


All this, however, is the mere outward manifestation of 
this power. The profounder manifestation is that afforded 
by his constant fidelity to truth, by his entire readiness to 
stand absolutely alone, by his undimmed perception of 
and unshaken fidelity to his spiritual convictions and his 
spiritual purposes, by his rebuke §f his firmest and best 
friends when they employ their friendship to swerve him 
from his self-chosen path; in a word, by those qualities of 
leadership which made him not merely the leader of his 
own while he lived, but the leader of humanity since his 
death. Still he walks down the way of history ; and still, 
in increasing numbers, his followers follow him, amazed 
and afraid, but never questioning his right to lead and to 
be followed—in truest and divinest sense the hero of all 


heroes and all history. 


How to Find One’s Life-work 
By the Rev. J. H. DeForest? 


What wilt thou have me to do?—Acts ix., 6. 


“‘ How shall I find my life-work?” is a rather unusual 
question. The more common way of expressing this 
thought is by changing the word FIND into CHOOSE, and 
saying, “‘ What shall I choose for my life-work?” He who 
speaks thus is in danger of falling into an error in the 
very start of life, because he assumes that he has the wis- 
dom necessary, and that he is his own master, with the 
right to choose and determine his own future. But when 
a young man has gained the blessed knowledge that God 
sent him into the world to do a special work, and that 
God has given him just the powers of body and mind 
needed for this work, and, moreover, that God alone can 
give true success, he will no longer say, “What shall I 
CHOOSE ?” but “ How can I FinpD this God-given work ?” 

In answering this great question, it is evident that no 
one can speak with absolute authority for another. All 
that can be done is to so lay down certain principles, 
based on revelation, philosophy, and experience, that a 
young man can with profit apply them to himself. 

Before stating these principles I wish to say that the 
very consideration of this important question is a great 
blessing to a young man. For it widens and deepens his 
mental and spiritual powers as nothing else can. It en- 
ables him to look far beyond this brief life into the end- 
less fields of truth, and thereby he is lifted up into dignity _ 
and self-respect, because he feels that the Almighty God 
is calling him to be a co-laborer with him. -Every young 
man needs this experience in order to draw him away from 
his own little self and self-centered plans, and to make him 
look out upon life and duty in their relations to God and 
eternal life. If, after such a profound experience, God 
calls one to be a statesman, he will use both voice and 
pen to guide his nation into everything good and noble 
and pure and righteous, and away from everything shame- 
ful and harmful, because he fully believes that.“ the nation 
and kingdom that will not serve God shall perish” (Isa. 
Ix., 12). Or, if he be called to be a merchant, he will use 
his influence against all forms of false dealing, and will 
aid in establishing the observance of Sunday, as well as 
in giving generously towards the building of Christian 


1 Sendai, Japan. 
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schools, and the sending out of Christian preachers to tell 
his fellow-men of sin, forgiveness, salvation through Christ, 
and eternal life. 
teacher, he will see in every child the worth of an immor- 
tal soul, and will labor gladly to impress on all his scholars 
the need of high morality and pure living. Or, if called 
to be a poet, he will throw his whole heart into the mak- 
ing of such hymns as shall inspire his nation and elevate 
the thoughts of his people. In short, every branch of 
physical and mental labor needs the life-work of earnest 
and thoughtful men who believe in God and accept Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God and Saviour of the world, and 
look beyond death to a glorious resurrection and to eternal 
progress and blessedness. 

1. Well, then, the first principle in seeking one’s life- 
work is: God gives each one his life-work in a system of 
moral order and harmony. Each one is sent to a particu- 
lar place and to an especial work, and every one who gets 
out of his appointed place and attempts other labors only 
introduces disorder and confusion. The more earnest his 
work, the worse the confusion. In all offices of a national 
government, in all the divisions of labor in a great factory, 
in sailing a steamer, and in any organized work whatso- 
ever, every one must do the work assigned him, and to 
choose the work of another is to blunder, and cause inter- 
ference and loss in many ways. So this world, with its 
infinite variety of mental and spiritual and physical work, 
is God’s great factory in which each one’s life has its 
appointed sphere and its fixed duties. And any work we 
do, if it be not what God sent us to do, no matter how 
earnestly and long we may labor, will result only in “hay, 
wood, and stubble, which will be burned in the last day ”’ 
(1 Cor. iii., 12-15). 

Look over society and see how many are out of their 
places, working in disappointment and sorrow, with no 
ennobling aim and with no real joy. Every immoral 
business, every self-seeking life, brings disorder and adds 
confusion. If sin and shame and evil are to be driven 
from this earth, and purity, peace, and love of the eternal 
kingdom of righteousness are to be established, men 
everywhere must do the work God gives them to do, and 
no other. 

2. The second principle is: God guides his children into 
their life-work by external events and internal experiences. 


If any one who reads this will carefully look back over © 


his life, he will certainly see how God has led him by 
various outward circumstances, such as birth, language, 
family influences, early education, by wealth or poverty, 
by sickness or health, by dangers, by death of friends, by 
ocean and mountain scenery, by gazing on the starry 
heavens, and by hundreds of daily and yearly impressions, 
some of which are vague, others vivid, and all of which 
have helped to shape and make him just what he now is. 
But these outward circumstances are not all. There are 
countless inward and spiritual circumstances that pene- 
trate through and through all these outward ones, illumin- 
ing them, imparting to them new and marvelous meanings, 
and pointing forward beyond this life, beyond death, to 
resurrection and to eternal glory. Now, God’s hand 
is in every one of these external and internal events. He 
has mixed them in just the right proportion. If his 
fatherly love and care extend to the very hairs of our 
heads and to the lives of sparrows, it is certain that so 
great and important a thing as the life-work of a human 
being with an immortal soul is not unprovided for in the 
all-embracing wisdo:.: of God. 

But young men are apt, in their impatience and haste, to 
forget the eighteen or twenty years of daily and hourly 
leading of God, by which he has at last brought them into 
his service and up to the consideration of a life-work. 
And thus they are inclined to regard such experiences as 
Paul’s or Moses’s as something entirely separated from 
preceding events of life, and as the most enviable experi- 
ences a man can have. It is, therefore, exceedingly neces- 


sary to emphasize this second principle by repeating that 
God bases our life-work upon our combined external and 
internal experiences, and Paul and Moses are no excep- 
tion to this rule. 
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This, then, is a lesson every thoughtful young man 
should ponder—that when God shows us our life-work it 
will always have reference to our outward circumstances, 
such as birth, family, friends, education, etc. ; but especially 
will these outward circumstances be modified, and even 
supernaturally shaped, by our inner experiences, such as 
affect our whole intellectual, emotional, and will power. 

3. The third principle is : God gives special meanings to 
certain events, thereby leading us into his plan for us. 
All that we experience has some deep meaning in it, but 
among the countless events of life there are certain ones 
that we prize above others, because God especially used 
these to guide us. Those who have read the life of 
Frederick W. Robertson (one of the greatest preachers of 
England) will remember how he says that one of the 
causes that led him to give up his dearest desire to be an 
army official was the barking of a dog. What a trivial 
event! Yet it led toan acquaintance with an invalid lady, 
and this led to another acquaintance, whose influence was 
so strong that he persuaded Robertson to give up army 
life and become a preacher. I know of one Japanese 
whose life-work was apparently determined by an accidental 
meeting with.a foreigner and receiving hiscard. Sickness, 
or failure of some plan, has sometimes been the one event 
which God used in order to arouse one to consider and 
find and accept his plan. Every young man should always 
be open to these emphatic events of life, but it will not do 
to forget the long course of connected events through 
which God has led him. He will always find that the 
mere barking of a dog never could make a Robertson, nor 
can the mere card of another reveal any one’s life-work. 
But God often uses such little events as are fitted to a 
certain person, and by His love and wisdom makes them 
the most precious parts of his experience—the very factors 
that guide him into God’s plan. | 

In this connection, let every one bear in mind that we 
are in a world where there is sin and misery, pain and 
bitter disappointments—a world of moral disorder and dis- 
cord. And, therefore, it must,be added to this third prin- 
ciple that God gives such profound meanings to certain 
events that one is often led into a life-work full of obsta- 
cles, and one that involves opposition and conflict. God 
needs strong, brave, true heroes in this world, who are 
eager to do the hard, difficult, and thankless work of fight- 
ing sin and evil, of breaking through custom, of giving 
dignity and glory to all forms of labor, and of imparting 
moral light to every form of private and public business. 
And, therefore, he leads certain men by fitting circum- 
stances until the right time comes, and then he illumines 
some event with somuch of divine light that these men are 
impelled by deepest inward conviction of duty to throw 
away previous plans, to oppose friends and _ relatives, 
and to begin a new and difficult work. Luther’s 
father, seeing his love of philosophy and logic, ear- 
nestly wished his son to become a lawyer, and for 
this purpose he denied himself all comforts, laboring 
in the mines, while his mother carried wood on her 
back. ‘They worked the flesh off their bones to bring 
us up,” said Luther. Deeply touched by their self-denying 
love, and feeling that his parents were worthy of truest 
reverence, he planned to follow their desires, and began the 
study of law in the university. But many little events 
happened by chance, as we say. He accidentally cut him- 
self, and nearly bled to death. A dear friend suddenly died. 
A fearful thunderstorm filled him with awe before the power 
But over these outward cir- 
cumstances was God’s Spirit putting deep meanings into 
these events, and leading Luther until he felt that God's. 
claim was superior even to that of his loved parents. He 
therefore made that solemn decision to abandon law and 
politics, and was led by God to that gigantic work which 
has resulted in the Reformation and in religious liberty— 
a blessing to the whole world. 

4. There is one very special way in which God leads us 
to our life-work, and which naturally would come under the 
third principle, but because of its importance I prefer to 
make a separate head, thus: 

God especially uses the love and the influence of Chris- 
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tian parents and friends to help us find his plan. It is 
true that. in some cases—especially where the parents 
are not believers in God’s wisdom and love—God calls a 
young man to a life-work that is opposed to the wishes of 
his parents. But the more that parents come into sympa- 
thy with God’s plan the more will God use them. to reveal 
to their children their life-work. ‘I have consecrated my 
child to the service of God as a missionary,” said Mrs. 
Mills, of Connecticut, in the year 1790. When he grew 


up, and while in college, he formed the first foreign mis-. 


sionary society in the United States, which has now become 
the American Board. In this way the plan of Christian 
parents becomes a most powerful factor in determining the 
life-work of a young man. Some Christian young men, on 
reading Paul’s experience, are inclined to wish for just 
such a divine voice from heaven to tell them exactly what 
todo. But a careful reading of that story shows that this 
fourth principle is exact and true. The voice from heaven 
only said, “ Go into the city, and there it shall be told you 
what you must do.” Why did not Jesus tell Paul every- 
thing himself? Because he had a far wiser and better way 
than that. He led an earnest Christian—Ananias—to tell 
Paul what God wished him to do, and by that act drew 
Paul at once into loving sympathy with the Christians of 
Damascus and so disarmed all their suspicions. Thus God, 
instead of giving his message directly to each one by a 
voice from heaven, generally gives it through one friend, 
or through the mouths of different friends, thereby sweet- 
ening and strengthening the most precious friendships on 
earth. Wherever Christianity has spread there are thou- 
sands of these most ennobling and joyful friendships by 
which God has led young men into rich and abiding labors. 
The story of the haystack prayer-meeting in Massachu- 
setts is known all over the world. Eighty years ago a 
few college students assembled under a haystack and 
prayed together over the great thought of following 
Christ’s last command to “go into all the world,” etc. 
At that time the Protestant churches of the United States 
had not a single laborer in any foreign land, but now, 
owing to the mutual counsel and friendship of those half- 
dozen young men, there are over one thousand mission- 
aries, whose work has resulted in tens of thousands of 
Christians and scores of Christian schools and colleges. 
Such a Christian friendship among young men is one of 
the most helpful steps towards finding one’s life-work. 
Christ has especially promised to bless such friendships— 
‘“Where two or three are gathered in my name, there am 
_I in the midst of them to bless them ”—Matt. xviii., 19, 
20. Already in Japan we know of one such band of young 
men, who, by mutual consultation and prayer and united 
consecration to God, have been led to begin a work that 
promises to have a mighty influence in shaping the moral 
and religious future of Japan. Happy indeed are those 
young men who are thus drawn together by one great pur- 
pose of life under the dearest ties of friendship to find 
and to do the work given by God. There is no doubt 
they shall both find and accomplish it. 

It is this principle, also, that makes some sermons and 
revivals so powerful in determining the life-work of young 
men. God uses the speaker’s earnest, burning words, and 
the Holy Spirit awakens the mind to receive the message 
and to consider anew “ What wilt thou have ME to do?” 
Revivals are not only God’s way of making converts 
rapidly, but also of bringing Christians to see for what 
work God sent them 
sions received at such times should be gratefully remem- 
bered as the most helpful experience of life. Like Jacob’s 
dream of angels ascending and descending, they lead 
many to say, ‘“‘ This is none other than the house of God 
—a very gate of heaven ” (Gen. xxviii., 10-17). 

The Christian minister, knowing that God thus uses his 
words, has the right to urge a young Christian friend thus: 
“You have the proper education, ability to speak, the love 
of philosophical and historical studies. You also have a 
heart of prayer, a desire to work for your people, to lead 
them out of darkness, sin, and eternal death into light, 
purity, and life. How can you show your gratitude to 
God more than in giving up previous plans to be a lawyer, 
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officer, or physician, and in being a glad witness to the 
truth of Christianity? What joy can you get so great as 
that of helping to fulfill the Saviour’s last great command, 
‘Go preach in all the world?’” Words like these, said at 
just the right time, have often been the means of leading 
persons into a life-work of noble, active service for Christ. 


Christian Endeavor Topic 
Lessons from the Story of Judas 


For the week beginning November 22, 1891. 
(John vi., 70, 71—xii., 4-6; Matt. xxvi., 14-16.) 

Judas was sent out, as were the others, to preach 
and to teach, and was given power to work miracles in 
the name of Jesus. He was the steward of the band, 
and all along there is no hint that he ever fell in their 
estimation, though Christ had said, “One of you is a 
devil.” Even when Jesus said plainly, “ One of you shall. 
betray me,” not a glance of suspicion fell upon Judas; 
rather, the swift question of each, “ Lord, is it I?” con- 
fessed the possibility of a weakness as strongas his. He 
answers to the prophetic picture of the betrayer, ‘“‘ Mine 
own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of 
my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me.” ‘This it is 
that makes the words, “Who also betrayed him,” the 
brand of the most terrible infamy ever put upon man. 

While we may have entered Christ’s fellowship and 
service with something of the thought of the gain to our 
own souls, we have reason to fear if, as the days go on 
and Christ reveals himself more and more to us, we do not 
find this motive growing less and less distinct and find 
ourselves walking with him and serving him for love’s sake 
only. As the Messianic hopes which Judas entertained 
remained unrealized, the love of self that was not over- 
shadowed by a growing love of Christ developed into the 
lowest forms of self-love—covetousness, money-seeking and 
money-getting at any cost. Stung by the Master’s reproof 
of his covetous spirit, his disappointed hopes and his love 
of money urged him on to his paltry bargain with the 
rulers. ‘ Always for Christ and never for self ” should be 
the disciple’s watchword. 

The story of Judas is proof of the truth taught in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that it is possible for those who 
were “once enlightened, and tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost,” to fall away. 
We must not think that because we are open followers of 
Christ, and actively engaged in his service, we are free 
from temptation. We have our easily besetting sin, every 
one of us; along that line will come temptation, and we 
must be on our guard daily lest the evil within us should 
respond to base suggestions. Sacredness of place is no 
hindrance to the working of evil in our hearts. The 
betrayer went out from the passover feast and the presence 
of Jesus to complete his evil deed. 

It is well to note the difference between the two who 
sinned so deeply on that sad night. Though the lips 


denied the Lord, yet the heart was warm with love for 


him and sad with disappointment that his sword could not 
deliver. Peter had not transferred his allegiance, and his 
Lord pardoned his sin. Judas had chosen another master, 
Satan, and he led him on to the final act of despair. It 
avails nothing to say, “I have sinned,” while the face is 
turned away from Christ. 

Judas did not fall under the stress of sudden temptation, 
but the unconquered small sin of the beginning gathered 
to itself many others, till at length the better nature of 
the man was wholly overpowered. Our constant prayer 
should be, “‘ Search me, O God, and know my heart; try 
me, and know my thoughts ; and see if there be any way 
of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

References: Ps. xix., 12, 13—xxXvi., 1, 2—xXXxXll., I-5— 
xli., g—li., 1-4, 10, 17—Cxix., 133; Jer. xvil., 9, 10; Hab. 
ii.,g; Matt. xxvii, 3-10; Mark vii., 20-23 ; Luke viil., 
13—xXil., 15—xxil., 22; Acts i., 16-20; Rom. vi., 12-14, 
23; Gal. vi., 1; Eph. vi., 11-13 ; 1 Tim. 1. 15—V1., 9, 10; 
Heb. xiii., 5 ; James iv., 7, 8; 2 Pet. ii., g—ill., 9. 
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Religious News 


Trial of Professor Briggs 
The Charges of Heresy Dismissed 


The case of Dr. Briggs before the New York Presbytery has 
been temporarily disposed of by dismissal of heresy charges 
tabled upon the report of an unfriendly committee of prosecu- 
tion. This result was reached by Presbytery on Wednesday, 
November 4, in the Old Scotch Church in Fourteenth Street, 
after an all-day session; perhaps the most interesting Presby- 
terial session in the Church’s history. The charges as read at 
the October meeting of the New York Presbytery, and to which 
Dr. Briggs was to plead on Wednesday, were published in full 
in The Christian Union. There are two charges, both based 
upon the address delivered by Dr. Briggs on January 20, 1891, 
the occasion being his inauguration as the Edward Robinson 
Professor of -Biblical Theology at Union Seminary. In sub- 
stance the charges are: Dr. Briggs teaches that the Bible is 
not the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and that the 
believer enters a middle state immediately after death. Eight 
specifications in support of these charges recited inferences and 
deductions from the inaugural address, and gave the paragraphs 
from the address from which the several inferences were drawn. 
Passages from the Westminster Symbols and from the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures which seemed to the committee to 
have been controvened by Dr. Briggs were arranged under each 
specification. In substance the specifications, as stated in the 
report, are: (1) The Bible, the Church, and the Reason are 
taught to be each an independent fountain of divine authority. 
(2) Some men, like Cardinal Newman, obtain a saving knowl- 
edge of God through the Church, while others, (3) like James 
Martineau, find that knowledge through the reason. (4) The 
temperaments and environments of men determine which of 
these three ways of access to God they may pursue. (5) He 
teaches jalso a theory that conflicts with the doctrine of a 
true and full inspiration of the Scriptures. (6) He declares 
that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, nor Isaiah one half the 
book that bears his name. (7) And that predictive prophecy has 
been reversed by history, and much of it has not and cannot be 
fulfilled. (8) That believers after death pass through an inter- 
mediate state of sanctification and glorification as a part of the 
process of redemption. Ina preamble the report stated that the 
address contained other errors which had greatly disturbed the 
Church, but these had not been charged because of a desire 
to shorten and simplify the case. 


The service of the indictment and the citation of the accused 
for trial having been duly acknowledged, the trial began. Dr. 
Briggs announced his refusal to avail himself of his right to 
representation by counsel. There were present 123 ministers 
and elders having the right to vote—about one-half the Presby- 
tery. Thirty-nine of the 55 churches were represented by 
ruling elders. Many of the leading ministers of other denomi- 
nations of New York and neighboring cities were seated in the 
auditorium. The galleries were filled with ladies interested in 
the proceedings. The Rev. John C. Bliss, D.D., was Moderator, 
the Rev. James H. Hoadley, D.D., Permanent Clerk, and the 
Rev. Samuel Alexander, D.D., Stated Clerk. As immediate 
advisers to Dr. Briggs were lawyers Henry Day and Charles 
S. Woodbury, the Rev. James H. Mcllvaine, D.D., President 
Thomas S. Hastings, D.D., and Professor Francis Brown, D.D. 
The committee of prosecution consisted of the following: Min- 


isters—the Rev. Drs. George W. F. Birch, Robert F. Sample, © 


John}J. Lampe ; elders—Professor J. J. Stevenson, of the Univer- 
sity of New York, and Colonel John J. McCook. Theclaim of 
the committee to represent the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America in the prosecution and to exercise the 
right of an original party was disputed by the Rev. Henry 
Van Dyke, and a lively controversy arose in which the friends of 
- Dr. Briggs held that the committee’s duties were simply to bring 
in the report, and that the Presbytery was still an original party. 
The Moderator ruled against Dr. Van Dyke, and on appeal the 
ruling was sustained. In this controversy both Dr. Van Dyke 
and the Moderator claimed as authority letters defining the 
duties of this committee, the former from Dr. W. E. Moore, of 
Ohio, the latter from the Rev. E. L. Craven, of .Philadelphia. 
Dr. Van Dyke has announced a complaint to the Synod of this 
decision, and the controversy is still unsettled. 


Being called before the Moderator to make his plea, Dr. Briggs 
read a demurrer to the committee’s report. During its reading, 
which occupied almost two hours of the morning session, the 
audience listened in absolute silence. Twice only the sincere and 


earnest disavowal of imputed doctrines by the reader aroused 
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the galleries into hearty applause. He objected to the sufficiency 
of the charges and specifications in form and in legal effect. 
He criticised the preamble because it imputed to the address 
errors which were not charged also against him. If the errors 
existed they should have been brought forward in charges and 
specifications so that he might have had opportunity to refute 
them. If they did not exist, the committee erred in mentioning 
them in the preamble. The effect of the imputations and 
insinuations of the preamble would be to prejudice minds 
against him and secure a cumulative vote against him from 
various causes, one for one cause, another for another. He 
asked that the preamble be corrected. As to the disturbance 
in the Church caused by the address, he expressed his deep 
sorrow and regret, but insisted that there were no doctrinal 
errors in the address, and that at the bar of his conscience he 
found no fault. Then, taking up the report, he analyzed it 
closely, pointing out its insufficiency and irregularity. His 
objections chiefly rested upon the law requiring charges for 
heresy to be definite, giving the specific articles impugned, and 
the words supposed to be heretical shown in repugnance to 
these articles. The charges did not conform to this rule. The 
specifications, also, were vague, indefinite, and _ irrelevant. 
Many of them were false as to the fact, and those that were 
true stated doctrines that were not essential or necessary doc- 
trines. The sections of the address quoted as erroneous were 
sometimes parts of several pages, and not the exact words 
supposed to be heretical. The quotations from the symbols, 
with which the selections from the address were deemed in 
irreconcilable conflict, were also whole sections and chapters, 
and not the special doctrine or phase of doctrine supposed to 
have been contravened. The passages of Scripture selected by 
the committee as proof-texts were many of them wholly irrele- 
vant to the doctrines under which they were arranged. Some 
of them were misquotations and others mistranslations. These 
matters, touching the form and relevancy of the charges, speci- 
fications, and proofs, were matters of law, and should, Dr. Briggs 
considered, be disposed of before the plea of guilty or not 
guilty was entered. 7 7 


Dr. Briggs criticised also the charges and specifications as to 
the facts alleged concerning his teachings. Principally, the 
charges and specifications were vague inferences and imputa- 
tions without warrant in the address. As to the last specifica- 
tion concerning the middle state, the statement was vague and 
indefinite, and the implication erroneous. He did not teach the 
doctrines of probation, purgatory, or transition after death, or 
that the redeemed entered the middle state guilty or sinful. All 
of these he utterly repudiated and could easily disprove from his 
writings. The doctrine aimed at was progressive sanctification 
after death, and the doctrine advanced by the committee as in 
conflict with it was immediate sanctification at death. Nor did 
he teach that there were three independent and sufficient foun- 
tains of divine authority, each alike sufficient unto salvation with 
the other. The statement of the specification is an inference of 
the committee which was not true or valid. So also of specifica- 
tions 2, 3, and 4, which make unwarranted and false deductions 
from his words. He had used the cases of Newman and Mar- 
tineau advisedly, citing their own testimony as to the authority of 
the Church and the forms of the Reason, and not stating his own 
belief as to the sufficiency of these fountains. Personally, he 
considered them efficient, not sufficient. Never had he said that 
the Bible was not a sufficient authority. It was true that he de- 
nied the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and also that part 
of the Book of Isaiah was written by the prophet of that name. 
Although this was true, he had always taught and believed that 
Mosaic history, Mosaic institutions,and Mosaic legislation lie 
at the base of all the original documents, that other pro- 
phetic writers no less inspired than Isaiah composed part of 
that prophecy, and that the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Isaiah are part of the Holy Scriptures which together make 
up the infallible rule of faith and practice. As to predictive 
prophecy, that specification also made invalid inferences and 
false deductions that were contradicted by his teachings and 
writings. The Presbytery received the statement of Dr. Briggs 
in the spirit in which it was read, as a complete answer to the 
charges of the committee. Dr. Henry Van Dyke proposed 
a resolution accepting the demurrer as valid and dismissing 
the case. After a prolonged and spirited contest with the 
committee the resolution as finally amended by Dr. John Hall 
was adopted by a vote of 94 to 39, twenty-six elders voting 
with the majority, and thirteen with the minority. 

The Van Dyke-Hall resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of New York, having listened to the paper of 
the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., in the case of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America fagainst him, as to the sufficiency of the charges 
and specifications in form and legaleffect, and without approving of the position 
stated in his inaugural address, at the same time desiring earnestly the peace and 
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purity of the Church, and in view of the declarations made by Dr.|Briggs touching 
his: loyalty to the Holy Scriptures andthe Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
of his disavowal of the interpretation put upon some of his words, deems it best 
to dismiss the case, and does now so dismiss it. 

The committee of prosecution gave notice of protest against 
this action of Presbytery. The case may be carried before the 
Synod of New York and the General Assembly. A.M. B. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
Northwest 
By W. S. Harwood 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Y. M. C. A., lately held 
in Minneapolis, marks. an epoch in the interesting history of this 
strong organization. In some senses all years are epochs, but this 
one seems particularly significant. The Northwestern people are 
beginning to feel the commercial exhilaration which comes from 
the most magnificent crop of the years. In all lines of the peo- 
ple’s life this feeling is being experienced, in no way more 
markedly than in the Y. M. C. A. work. 

Slow, sometimes painfully slow, has been the growth of the 
Y.M.C. A.in this vast Northwest. One August day, but twelve 
years after George Williams gave the Y. M. C. A. idea to the 
world, the first organization in the Northwest was effected in St. 
Paul—August 11, 1856. There were but eighteen members, 
but they were members in the deep, strong sense, and some of 
them, whom death has spared, are still actively interested in this 
noble work. From this humble beginning, with practically no 
place in which to meet during the first five years of life, with 
troubles and obstacles and set-backs enough to daunt the strong- 
‘est, sweetest-hearted Christian—from all these untoward cir- 
cumstances the Association has grown until in this State alone 
there are five Association buildings, ample in size, adequate in 
apparatus, inviting in style, representing a valuation of upwards 
of $400,000. 

From a single struggling Association have sprung twenty-two 
strong, vigorous sons, some of them a long distance yet from 
their majority, but all of them full of manly powers. The 
eighteen initial members have become four thousand and more 
strong. The influence of this first society, vital and important 


as it was, had been splendidly surpassed. The Association idea. 


has expanded and developed until it has reached in some form 
to the tiniest hamlet in this broad commonwealth. From the 
primitive methods of carrying on the Association have sprung 
newer, better—because more forceful and effectual—methods. 
The business men of the Northwest have been interested, and, 
irrespective of church affiliations, have given tangible proof of 
their [appreciation of Y. M. C. A. values; the railroads have 
contributed their full share of the $100,000 which last year went 
into their branch of the American Y. M. C. A.; the churches 
have owned the immense aid which has come through the influ- 
ence and infusion of the rich blood of young Christian man- 
hood ; the young men of the Northwest have been made stronger 
and purer and nobler. : 


A plan has been put into effect in the past two years with” 


most signal success—a missionary plan, so to speak. Two 
young college students, one from the Minnesota State Univer- 


- sity, Theodore G. Soares, and one from Carleton, the Congrega- 


tional College at Northfield, Carl G. Swain, were the pioneers 
in this work in America. A band of five young men selected 
from the various colleges of the State was sent out over 
the State by State Secretary Hildreth, during the Christmas 
vacations. The members went to out-of-the-way places where 
no Association work had ever been done, held public meetings 
jointly with the ministers of the towns, awakened enthusiasm, 
explained the workings of the Association—in a word, drew 
young men Christward by their winning zeal. The result of 
this plan has been most helpful to the cause. 

The college work has been pushed with much earnestness. 
This great Convention in Minneapolis, numbering several hun- 
dred delegates, has been entertained by a College Association, 
that of the State University; while among the chief speakers 
was President Northrop, a man of international reputation. 
The College Associations are strong and vigorous. The one at 


Carleton was the first Association in the State to have a home . 


of itsown. There are College Associations now at the State 
University at Carleton College, at Pillsbury Academy, at 
Macalester College, at Parker College, at the State Normal 
School, Mankato; State Normal School, St. Cloud; at Min- 
neapolis Academy. There are many applications from the 
college men for places on the “ College Deputation ” staff, as the 
body of young men is called to whose care the mission work 
above referred to is given. 3 
The holding of district conventions has become one of the 
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most important features of the work. It, also, is in a sense 
missionary in its nature. These district conferences are held 
in towns where there are no Associations for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the work. Many local conferences have 
also been held in small towns. Notwithstanding the smallness 
of the towns, the attendance on the nine local and four district 
conferences during the year has numbered upward of nine 
thousand people, the greater number of whom were unacquainted 
with the nature of the Association work until in the papers read 
and the addresses given they had an opportunity to learn that 
which must be helpful through life. 7 

At every point the Association in the Northwest is striving to 
strengthen its work; at every opportunity it goes in to occupy 
the strategic places. From three to five morfiths of every year 
thirty thousand young men are at work in the pineries of Minne- 
They are very largely without religious instruction save 
that which may come to them through the ministrations of some 
wandering mission worker. It is now proposed to renew the 
work which was some years ago carried on in this neglected 
field, but which, on account of lack of funds, was dropped. The 
work is a most important one; none among all earth’s isolated 
ones more need the helpful truths of the Christ than these lone- 
some lumbermen. 

Another department of the work now to be taken up is that 
of special services at the State meetings of the National Guard, 
held each summer for a month or more at the State encampment 
in the State grounds at Lake City. There is ample room for 
sensible work at these encampments, where hundreds of young 
men are, for the time, far from home influences, where, disguise 
it as we may, the cruel dissipations of real army life are not 
unfrequently duplicated. There is vigorous work done along 
the line of the railroads, and if there were any need of proof of 
the interest the railroads take in the matter, the admirable paper 
of General Passenger Agent Whitney, of the Great Northern 
railroad, on ‘“ Work for Railroad Men, and How Can the Y. M. 
C..A. Accomplish the Greatest Good in their Behalf,” read at 
the meeting held this week, would provide the proof. 

The Minnesota State Association has expended about $4,000 
in prosecuting its work during the year. Five new Associations 
have been formed. The Central Association in Minneapolis 
will soon move into its new building, which costs $150,000. A 


similar building has been begun at St. Paul. 


In the regions beyond this State the Y. M. C. A. is spreading, 
slowly, to be sure, but steadily. In North and South Dakota 
new Associations are being organized, the work is being explained, 
the initiatory building is being commenced. In the two 
Dakotas and Minnesota there are this fall upwards of fifty 
Associations. A number of Associations have been formed 
With the rapid 
settlement of the vast areas of unoccupied land in the Dakotas 
there must be in the near future many more Northwestern addi- 
tions to the more than four thousand Associations which now 
are doing their great work in the four corners of the earth. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Helping the Chinese 


The first anniversary of the Chinese Hospital was held at 
the Calvary Baptist Church on Monday evening, October 26, 
1891, before a large audience of Americans and Chinese. 
The Rev. Edward Braislin, D.D., presided, and _ stirring 
addresses were made by the Revs. Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., 
and W. H. P. Faunce, Huie Kin, San Yow, and Dr. S. L. Bald- 
win. Dr. N. B. Sizer read a most interesting and instruct- 
ive report as Secretary of the Association, in which he showed 
that there were three thousand Chinamen in New York and 
vicinity, of whom not more than fifty have comfortable apart- 
ments in case of illness, most of them living in laundries and 
other uncomfortable quarters; that a great majority of them, 
in case of illness, can find no place for treatment because of the 
national prejudice against death on the premises, as in such 
case the business of the place where death occurs will not be 
takén by any other Chinaman. Asaclass they are peculiarly 
subject to pulmonary troubles brought on by the severe Northern 
climate and their ignorance of proper clothing. 

About a year ago this Association was started by represen- 
tatives of sixteen churches of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City, representing seven different denominations, who, 
after due consideration, determined to have the hospital legally 
incorporated and to engage a house, and the present building, 
45 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, was secured, fitted up properly, and 
put under the charge of Dr. Joseph C. Thoms, a graduate of 
Long Island College Hospital, a native Chinese, assisted by a 
Chinese nurse. Drs. William A. Little, N. B. Sizer, and C. E. 
Bruce were secured as visiting physicians and surgeons, and 
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the hospital regularly started. A circle of King’s Daughters 
for China generously raised $600 to pay the first year’s rent, 
and the Chinese themselves, mostly Mott Street merchants, 
have already given more than $1,300 to the support of the 
institution. There has been in all contributed for this object 
from various sources, including Chinese Sunday-schools in this 
icfhity, in Massachusetts, and in Duluth, Minn., since April 1, 
1890, $2,553.33, and there has been expended for hospital 
urnishings, household expenses, rent, gas, fuel, medical supplies, 
salaries, and wages, $2,336.39, leaving a balance on hand of 
$227.03. 

The hospital is managed by a Board of Managers consisting 
of the Rev. Edward Braislin, D.D.; Drs. N. B. Sizer and C. E. 
Bruce; Miss Isabella C. Wightman, Georgiana Sizer, Messrs. 
A. Freeman, A. Alford, Huie Kin, J. Arthur Barratt, represent- 
ing the different religious denominations of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Jersey City. 

During the year there have been admitted and treated in the 
hospital fifty-one patients suffering from various diseases, 
including phthisis, inflammatory rheumatism, pleurisy, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, influenza, malaria, and peritonitis, and 
twelve needing surgical attention. The mortality has been nine- 
teen, all but three of whom died of consumption, the great 
scourge of the Chinese. Most of these patients had come under 
the Chinese herb-doctors, of course without receiving any benefit. 

Missionaries constantly visit the hospital, and a number of 
the patients have been brought under Christian influences, never 
before experienced. 

The Chinese Consul for the port of New York has visited the 
hospital, approved the work, and proposes to make an official 
report of it to the Chinese Government. The hospital is, of 
course, entirely undenominational, and seeks the benefit of all 
classes and conditions of men of this needy people. 

Contributions may be sent to Dr. C. E. Bruce, Treasurer, 

456 Lexington Avenue, New York; or to Mrs. Georgiana Sizer, 
336 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Dr. Hamlin’s Appeal 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I wish to return heartfelt thanks through The Christian 
Union to all those who so readily and generously responded to 
my letter on behalf of a “ Persecuted Church.” There is still a 


little more room, and I rejoice in the conviction that Christian - 


sympathy and charity will supply all their need. I will take 
this opportunity also to thank in advance those who are about to 
give. Cyrus HAMLIN, 
#x-Missionary. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Contributions have been received and forwarded to Dr. Ham- 


lin as follows: 


Gleanings 


—A mass-meeting in the interests of the McAIl Mission in 
France will be held in the Marble Church, at Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street, on the evening of November 17. The 
New York auxiliary of the American McAll Association has 
officers in about forty churches of six denominations in this city. 
Its President is Mrs. Charles H. Parkhurst. A delegate from 
France, the Rev. Samuel Anderson, is expected to address the 
meeting. 

—One of the amusing incidents of the recent American Board 
meeting, says the “ Congregationalist,” was the ease with which 
speakers interested in China increased the population of that 
country. One speaker said it was 300,000,000, another 400,000,- 
000, and yet another 600,000,000. Five hundred million at one 
time wag the accepted figure. This was subsequently reduced to 
405,000,000, and the latest edition of the “Bevélkerung der 
Erde ”—the standard authority—now makes it 350,000,000. 

—Bishop Mallalieu, of New Orleans, in speaking the other day 
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about the attitude of the Church forty years ago on the slavery 
question, cited, says the New York “ Tribune,” a case which illus- 
trates in another connection the relatively low plane of morals 
occupied by the religious bodies of the first half of the century. 
In examining an old account book of a church in New Jersey, he 
found an entry in the expense column of $5 for the purchase of 
a lottery ticket. A careful examination of the receipts failed to 
show any return for this extraordinary investment, and the pre- 
sumption is that the dollars stuck, as they do in these latter days, 
in the lottery company’s treasury. 

—Monsignor Thomas G. Preston (R. C.), Vicar-General of the 
diocese of New York, died in this city on November 4. He 
was a graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, and of the Episco- 


_ pal Theological Seminary, and was ordained to the Protestant 


Episcopal ministry in 1846. When the Tractarian movement 
in England became an influence in this country, Father Preston 
followed the lead of Newman and joined the ranks of the 
Roman Catholic Church. For many years he was in charge of 
St. Ann’s Church of this city. In 1874 the late Cardinal 
McCloskey appointed Father Preston one of the two Vicars- 
General of the archdiocese, the late Father Quinn being his col- 
league. Two years afterward the Vicars-General were made 
Monsignori by the Pope. In 1888 an additional honor was 
bestowed upon Monsignor Preston, who was that year named 
a Prothonotary Apostolic. Besides being an able theologian 
and a brilliant pulpit orator, Monsignor Preston was the 
author of several excellent Catholic devotional works, such as 
“ The Ark of the Covenant,” “ Reason and Revolution,” “Christ 
and the Church,” and “ Gethsemane.” 

—The following is an extract from the report of the Chicago 
Presbytery’s Committee on Revision, discussed but not finally 
acted upon last week : 


It is our judgment that to preserve the historical continuity of our Church, and 
at the same time to satisfy the catholic spirit of our people, something more is 
demanded than a revision of our Confession by a few unimportant omissions and 
changes of phraseology and one or two added chapters, or an authoritative com- 
pendium of our doctrines for popular use in our congregations, or even a shorter 
creed to be substituted for our present Confession, which is not provided tor in 
our form of government, and if adopted might imperil our corporate exist- 
ence. We believe that a radical recasting of our present Confession under the 
provisions of our form of government as an amendment to the whole would be 
hailed with profound satisfaction. The Assembly held in peculiar conditions 250 
years ago accepted;interpretations of God’s Word, many of which are discarded 
by nearly all the Christian scholars of history, and were not opposed by John 


Calvin himself. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—G. H. Wells was installed as pastor of Plymouth Church, Seiaiienecdis, 
Minn., on October 30. 

a. J. Klock, of Pawlet, Vt., accepts a call to Haydenville, Mass. 
_ —F. G. Wilcox, of the Chicago Seminary, accepts a call to become pastor of 
the Mayflower branch of the Leavitt Street Church of Chicago. 

—J. B. Emerson, of Biddeford, Me., accepts a call from the churches of Rob- 
binston and Red Beach. : 

—F. S. Root accepts a call from the Park Church of Hartford, Conn. 

—S. A. Norton accepts a call to the First Church, Emporia, Kansas. 

—M.L. Wood, of Detroit, Mich., accepts a call to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Saginaw. 

—J. W. Bixler was installed as pastor of the Second Church, New London, 
Conn., on October 28. 

—j. i. George was installed as pastor of the First Church of St. Louis, Mo., 
on October 29. 

—N. J. Seeley, ‘of Avon, Conn., has resigned after a pastorate of thirteen 


—A. J. Bailey, of Ogden, Utah, has resigned. 

—H. J. Richardson, of Lynn, Mass., has resigned after a pastorate of thirty 
years. 

—G. H. Tilton, of Reheboth, Me., has accepted a call from Lancaster, Mass. 

—J. B. Mather has been installed as pastor of the church in Lewis, Ia., Octo- 


ber 20. 
PRESBYTERIAN 

—David J. Atwater died in Newburg, N. Y.,on November 4, at the age of 
forty-nine. 

—A.H. Trick has received a call from the Second Church of Saratoga, N. Y. 

—James L. Rogers died on November 4 in Atlanta, Ga., at the age of sixty- 
eight. 

—A. R. Stevenson, of Schenectady, N. Y., has received a call from the Fourth 
Avenue Church of New York City. 

—J. J. Francis, of the Central Church of Cincinnati, O., has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL 

—William Parks, of Middletown, Conn., has been chosen rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—George Bragg, of Norfolk, Va., has become rector of St. James’s Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 

—E. P. ‘Chittenden, of Selina, Kansas, has become rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Winona, Mo. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—H. A. Stetson accepts a call to the Baptist church of South Berwick, Me. 

—H. J. Fox, a well-known Methodist writer and preacher, died at Fair Haven. 
Mass., on November 6. 

—Jj. F. Rhodes, of Bellows Falls, Mass., has been called to the pastorate of 
the Universalist church of Biddeford. 
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Books and Authors 


Makers of America 


Recent additions to the “Makers of America” bring 
out distinctly the lines along which that series was evidently 
planned. The six volumes which have recently taken 
their place in the series cover a great range of subjects, and 
make it clear that by the “ Makers of America” are meant 
those who have had the shaping of the distinctive life of 
the country, and not merely political leaders. From the 
ranks of the latter there is, indeed, but a single representa- 
tive in this group of six volumes. “General Houston,” 
the story of whose life is told by Mr. Henry Bruce, was a 
public man, but he was an organizer of public life rather 
than one who continued and expended its traditional 
action. Few stories in connection with American history 
are more distinctively American than the story of Houston’s 
career, so full of vicissitude, adventure, and extraordinary 
change of position is it.. Few novelists would have dared 
to invent and put into a single narrative the incidents 
which crowded the life of Houston. Mr. Bruce has told 
the story with a good deal of vivacity, and his work bears 
evidence that it was condensed out of a large mass of 
material rather than expanded out of.a deficient supply. 

A very different type of man was “ Sir William Johnson,” 
whose adult life is identified with the beautiful Mohawk 
‘Valley, and whose story has many of the elements of 
romance which pervaded the story of Houston. Dr. 
William Eliot Griffis has made the best of the rich and 
comparatively unused material for this picture of English 
baronial life in America; he has described the Mohawk 
Valley in the days of the first settlers, when the Six Nations 
regarded it as their peculiar and beautiful possession ; he 
has described the confused and tragic history of Indian 
warfare, the growth of the revolutionary sentiment, the 
struggle between the English and the French; he has given 
a full-length picture of Johnson, and a graphic study of 
life at Johnson Hall. It is a unique story, not to be told 
of any later man of English blood; a phase of American 


history which was hardly repeated elsewhere ; a kind of 


feudal incident which marked the contact of barbarism and 
civilization in this country. Dr. Griffis never fails to give 
his writing a peculiar readableness, and in this book, 
written evidently from very full appreciation and out of 
deep personal interest in the theme, he tells a story which 
has all the variety of a work of fiction. 

In “ John Winthrop,” the first governor of the Massa- 
chusetts colony, Dr. Joseph H. Twichell had one of the 
most dignified and noble subjects connected with the 
early history of the New England colonies. Winthrop was 
_ in every sense of the word a maker or founder. He 
represents the highest type of the Puritan, the man of 
culture, education, and social position, who turned his 
back on the opportunities and associations of the life in 
which he was born and followed the star of his convictions 
to a new continent, there to discover the rare integrity and 
intense forcefulness of his nature, and to stamp himself 
upon the life and thought of a new world. The story of 
Governor Winthrop has been told before and at great length, 
but it has never been better told than in this volume; 
never with finer sense of proportion, with fresher touch, 
with deeper insight into what was strong and noble in it, 
or with greater vivacity. This is, we believe, Dr. Twich- 
ell’s first venture into the field of historical writing; it 
ought not to be his last. His book has a clearness, a 
directness, a vigor, and a vitality which indicate the 
possession of a real gift for historical writing. 

Not less pure in intention nor less worthily representa- 
tive of the Puritan spirit was “Thomas Hooker,” the 
famous preacher of Hartford, after whose name on the 
title-page of the volume Dr. George Leon Walker has 
written the words “ Preacher, Founder, Democrat.” At 
first glance these words, descriptive of a man, do not seem 
to harmonize with each other, but in Thomas Hooker they 
were very happily combined. He was a preacher of great 
depth of conviction and force of mind. Governor Win- 
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throp said of him, that “for piety, prudence, wisdom, zeal, 
learning, and whatever else might make him serviceable in 
the time and place he lived in,” Thomas Hooker might be 
compared with men of greatest note; and, he added, “ the 
fruits of his labors in both Englands shall preserve an hon- 
orable and happy remembrance of him forever.” As a 
founder, Hooker’s life belongs mainly to the early history 
of the Connecticut colony; but it is as democrat that 
Hooker takes his place with men of National magnitude. 
Dr. Walker calls him the “ father of the Connecticut Con- 
stitution,” and puts forth good grounds for that claim. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon declared that in the sermon preached by 
Mr. Hooker at a session of the General Court in April, 
1638, is to be found the earliest known suggestion of a 
fundamental law enacted, not by royal charter, nor by 
concession from any previously existing government, but 
by the people themselves ; a primary and supreme law by 
which the government is constituted; and Professor 
Alexander Johnston declares that in the sermon is to be 
found “the first practical assertion of the right of the peo- 
ple, not only to choose, but to limit the powers of their 
rulers—an assertion which lies at the foundation of the 
American system.” Dr. Walker’s biography is a very 
careful and conscientious piece of work, which thoroughly 
covers the ground, and which ought to go far to make the 
character and services of Dr. Thomas Hooker more widely 
known. 

Mr. Barrett Wendell imposed no slight task on himself 
when he attempted to draw a new portrait of “ Cotton 
Mather, the Puritan Priest.” That portrait has been drawn 
many times before, and it has not been an attractive one. 
Mr. Wendell was going over ground already thoroughly 
explored, but the result of his work justifies the undertak- 
ing. He has written by far the best biography of Mather, 
within a reasonable compass, which we possess, and he has 
put such thorough work and intelligence into the selection 
of the material, and the use of it, that he has given us sub- 
stantially a new portrait. The book is written from a very 
sympathetic point of view. Mr. Wendell assumes the 
essential integrity of Mather’s character and mind, as well 
as the essential honesty of the voluminous records of his 
interior experience which he left behind him, and from this 
point of view he has given us a new and consistent expla- 
natio1 of the man’scareer and character. There will be 
many who will not agree with Mr. Wendell’s interpretation, 
but there will be none who will not recognize the care, 
thoroughness, and skill which he has put into his work. 
The insight into Puritanism is admirable, the characteriza- 
tion of the early Puritan system in New England is clear 
and forcible, and the study of the morbid side of Puritan- 
ism intelligent and valuable. Mr. Wendell devotes con- 
siderable space to the matter of the witchcraft trials, and 
presents a view of his own which will no doubt excite 
plenty of controversy, but for which there is, unquestion- 
ably, much to be said. Whether we agree with it or not, it 
is certainly a very interesting explanation of very painful 
and curious phenomena in New England history. The 
biography has the intensity which comes from determina- 
tion to compress a voluminous story within comparatively 
narrow limits, and to omit no essential feature. There is 
not a dull page in the book. 

In an entirely different vein, Professor Robert H. Thurs- 
ton, of Cornell University, has written the life of “ Robert 
Fulton.” The story has been very wisely expanded so as 
to include the evolution and development of the applica- 
tion of steam to navigation, and to present the story from 
the earliest times to the building of the present great ocean 
steamships. Fulton himself, the central figure in the 
story, is drawn with great clearness, and appears in a most 
attractive light. ‘The book ought to be widely read, if for 
no other reason than that it demonstrates Fulton’s claims, 
not only to the fame which has come to him, but to a more 
generous and intelligent fame. It is true that he performed 
an immense service, not in the invention of the steamboat, 
but in the practical adaptation of steam to navigation ; but 
he was also an artist of distinct gifts, he was an accom- 
plished civil engineer, he was an eminent mechanic, and 
he was a man of statesmanlike grasp of mind. His work 
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was conceived with the broadest ideas of its range. He 
foresaw the enormous importance of rapid intercommuni- 
cation between the various parts of this country from the 
political standpoint. ‘When the United States,” he once 
said, “are bound together by canals, by cheap and easy 
access to a market in all directions, by a sense of mutual 
interests arising from mutual intercourse and mingled com- 
merce, it will be no more possible to split them into inde- 
pendent and separate governments, to shackle their own 
imports and exports to and from the neighboring States, 
than it is now possible for the Government of England to 
divide and form again into seven kingdoms.” Fulton was 
a man of intensely progressive spirit. In fostering com- 
merce he not only intended to bind together the different 
parts of this continent, but also to destroy the war system 
of the Old World, and to break down all the old race and 
national antagonisms and prejudices. He was an ardent 
free-trader; he looked forward to the time when every 
government would be compelled to adopt the simple prin- 
ciples of education, industry, and a free circulation of its 


produce. These brief extracts are sufficient to indicate. 


the range of the man’s mind and its essential greatness. 
The story is told briefly but adequately, and the volume is 


not only an admirable record of Fulton’s life, but an ex- — 


cellent 7ésumé of the history of steam navigation. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.00 each.) 


Short Studies in Literature! 


This volume contains forty brief chapters, about half of 


which appeared in the columns of The Christian Union 
during the first half of the present year; the others are 
now published for the first time. The writer’s design is 
not difficult to discover ; he aims to survey literature as an 
expression of the soul and as an art; to point out the 
various elements which enter into its making, such as the 
personality of the writer, the race, the age, nature, physical 
environment ; to indicate its evolution by bringing out the 
development of idea, of language, of style, clearly traceable 


in every literature ; and to disclose the origin and signifi- _ 
cance of the great literary forms, the epic, the drama, the 


lyric, the novel, criticism. Many other aspects of litera- 
ture significant of important changes or phases of thought 
and taste are discussed ; among them “ Romanticism and 
Classicism,” “ Naturalism and Realism,” ‘Greek and 
Hebrew Tendencies,” international influences. Consider- 
able space is given to a study of the treatment of Nature 
in Hebrew, Greek, medizval, and English thought and 
poetry ; andthe modern critical movement is presented 
with some fullness. The illustrations are numerous, and 
are drawn from all the great literatures. It will be seen 
from this description that the volume is a somewhat novel 
attempt to treat literature as a whole, to indicate the lines 
of its development, to analyze the elements which enter 
into it, to point out its broad divisions, to discover the 
significance of its great forms, and, finally, to interpret its 
significance as the greatest of the arts of expression. The 
book evidently aims at insight rather than at historical 
record, and, if it fails to accomplish its end, may at least 
serve the purpose of indicating a treatment of literature 
greatly needed by readers of books, and especially by those 
who desire to make their reading serve the ends of broad 
and genuine literary culture. 


%® 


A little book which has attracted a good deal of attention in 
Germany is Ewald Fliigel’s Zhomas Carlyle’s Moral and Relig- 
tous Development. This study of Carlyle has been translated 
from the German by Jessica Gilbert Tyler, and published by 
M. L. Holbrook & Co. (New York). The volume is largely 
made up of extracts from Carlyle’s works, but of extracts so 
collated and co-ordinated as to present, distinctly and clearly, 
his views concerning certain fundamental aspects of life. His 
attitude toward the world on the spiritual side, and toward the 
mechanical element in his own age; his relation to Christianity 
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and to its various phases; his position toward science and 
philosophy, toward poetry and art; his attitude toward history, 
and his ethics—all these are very strongly brought out in his 
own language, with such connecting paragraphs as are neces- 
sary to give the story completeness. The book is an admirable 
one in intention and execution, and gives the reader a new and 
fresh sense ofjthe profound earnestness, the deep religious quality, 
and the tremendous intellectual force of the great prose writer, 
who has been the victim, of late years, of so much misapprehen- 
sion and misconception. Such a book as this is a tonic to the 
man of narrow or mechanical views, to the man who thinks that 
God’s universe can be compassed by an artificial creed, God's 
instruments limited to an organization, God’s revelation confined 
to a church or a book, or the mystery of God’s purposes com- 
municated to men. Carlyle’s great service to his generation, 
and to other generations, is the fresh feeling which he brought 
toward the universe and its Maker, the breadth and depth of his 
conception of the universe as a living thing, streaming with 
divine power, and the tremendous impressiveness of human life 
on the moral side. In all these respects, and they are funda- 
mental, Carlyle was not only one of the greatest writers, but one 
of the greatest teachers, of his time. That he did not see the 
whole truth, and that he failed to perceive and measure the 
sublime gospel of love, need not diminish the obligation of any 
thoughtful man to this great and heroic soul. 


The latest volume in the Brantwood Edition of John Ruskin’s 
works, now coming from the press cf Charles E. Merrill & Co., 
confirms the impression of the beauty of this edition as a piece 
of book-making, and of its worthiness to stand as the final edi- 
tion of the most inspiring writer on art and one of the most 
suggestive teachers concerning the relations of life to art which 
England has ever known. This volume contains Val a’ Arno, 
Ten Lectures on Tuscan Art, delivered at Oxford in 1873. The 
subject of these lectures is the revival in art in Tuscany during 
the thirteenth century; and their aim, very imperfectly carried 
out, it must be confessed, was to trace the source of this revival 
in the influences which molded the Italian nature. In spite, | 
however, of any defect of elaboration arising from the physical 
weakness of Mr. Ruskin at the time, these lectures have the 
charm of his beautiful later diction; so simple, direct, and pure, 
and yet inspired with such marvelous beauty. The twelve illus- 
trations in the volume are very beautifully printed. 


Browning's Message to His Time is the title of a little book 
in the “ Dilettante Series,” of which a new and enlarged edition 
has recently been issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New 
York). The author, Dr. Edward Berdoe, is a student and 
lover of Browning, who has set down on paper the results of 
his long acquaintance with the poet’s work. The little book 
does not add materially to the Browning literature, but it inter- 
prets Browning with insight, and in a clear and interesting 
fashion. It is, what some of the books on Browning are not, an 
entertaining volume. Another book in this same series is Daze 
and His Ideal, by Herbert Baynes; a book very much the same 
in quality as Dr. Berdoe’s, in that it does not pretend to be an 
elaborate or original investigation, but, in a pleasant style and 
within a very moderate compass, interprets the broad lines of 
Dante’s thought. This little collection of books, which is to bear 
the general title of the Dilettante Library, promises to be a very 
attractive one to the lovers of literature. 


Boys and college students will be eager readers of American 
Football, written by Walter Camp, of Yale, who probably has 
seen and taken part in more games and written more on the sub- 
ject than any American young man living. The science of the game 
is clearly taught here, the various points of strategy, strength, and 
skill described clearly and well, the duties of the players in all po- 
sitions defined and illustrated, the qualifications of a good foot- 
ball player made plain, and hints on training and information for 
the non-technical spectator are added. There are thirty-one por- 
traits of famous college football heroes. When we say that 
30,000 spectators are expected to witness the Yale-Princeton 
game next Thanksgiving Day, we need not waste time in asking 
whether this sport is popular in America. It is true also, we 
believe, that the rougher and more dangerous features of the 
game are now less prominent than a few years ago. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 3 


None of “George Sand’s” long list of novels appeals more 
strongly to the readers of this day than “ Consuelo” and its 
sequel Zhe Countess of Rudolstadt, which latter work has just 
been added to the translations of selected books by Madame 
Dudevant published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city. 
The superiority of these particular stories lies not only in their 
artistic excellence—and in this they certainly represent the author 
at her best—but in the fact that they stand for a deeper and 
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stronger interest in humanity rather than for the mere passion, 
refined and poetic though it was, of such books as “ Valentine ” 
and “Indiana.” In “Consuelo” and the «Countess of Rudol- 
stadt ” George Sand shows for the first time a really serious and 
thoughtful interest in social and religious questions, yet does not 
take a didactic tone, nor injure the artistic finish of her novels. 
These books will probably retain public favor longer than any- 
thing else from her pen. 


Not long before his death, the late Canon Liddon, by the ad- 
vice of his physicians, made a tour of Egypt and Palestine. He 
was accompanied by his sister, Mrs. King, who wrote continuous 
letters home. These letters she now collects and publishes, in 
order to give a spontaneous and unstudied portrait of Dr. Liddon 
when off duty. Her object is to show that his mind and heart 
were the same by the Nile or in Jerusalem as home in London. 
For the rest, as Dr. Liddon’s advantages were exceptional, these 
letters contain many unusual matters of interest. Dr. Liddon’s 
Tour in Egypt and Palestine in 1886: Being Letters Descrip- 
tive of the Tour, Written by His Sister, Mrs. King. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


_ A history of civilization may be either an encyclopedia or a 

philosophy, but the latter sort presupposes the former. Zhe 
History of Modern Civilization: A Handbook Based upon M. 
Gustave Ducoudray’s Histoire Sommaire dela Civilisation (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York) is a surprising collection of facts. 
Not quite six hundred pages tell the story of the progress of the 
world since the time of Christ. For a text-book, the work is too 
condensed; for a general reader, it would answer well for a 
reference-book or for a review to refresh the memory. It ought 
to have an index, some maps, a table of chronology, and dates 
on Pe margin of the pages, to make it useful to the young 
student. 


As the successive volumes of the new edition of the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare come from the press of Macmillan & Co. the 
value and beauty of the edition become more apparent. The 
volumes are large enough to make the use of very large type 
possible, and in that respect they are a delight to the eye;. while 
the paper and binding are such as belong to the library form 
of a classic. The fourth volume has just been issued, and the 
remaining five will be published quarterly. The price of the 
volumes, especially under the method of gradual publication, 
brings them within the range of all lovers of Shakespeare. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have added to their series 
called Great French Writers the life of Madame de Staél, by 
Albert Sorel, translated by Fanny H. Gardiner. The combina- 
tion of biography and criticism is happy in its proportions, and 
the style of the French Member of the Institute has been well 
rendered by the translator. We know of no book on the subject 
of anything like the value of this in similar compass. ($1.) 


The late Dr. J. W. Nevins, of Franklin and Marshall College, 
was a preacher of no mean ability, and belonging to tle old- 
fashioned school of sound divines. Dr. Henry M. Kieffer has 
published a volume of Dr. Nevins’s discourses under the title of 
College Chapel Sermons. Admirers of Dr. Nevins will be glad 
of an opportunity to get something permanent as a souvenir of 
his learning and piety. (Reformed Church Publication House, 
Philadelphia.) 


Messrs. James Pott & Co., New York, have issued in two neat 
little books a series of chapters from Frederic W. Faber, under 


the titles Simplicity and Kindness. These chapters are notable 
for ripeness of thought and for beauty and elevation of spirit. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Howells has written a new farce for “ Harper;” alsoa | 


number of poems called “‘Monochromes,” to be illustrated by 
Mr. Howard Pyle. - 

—The Rev. T. W. Haven, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Hope, N. Dak., will publish in December a book entitled 
Natural Religion.” 

—Mrs. Augusta J. Evans Wilson, of Mobile, author of “ St. 
_Elmo” and “ Beulah,” from whose pen nothing has come for 

several years, is resuming literary work. 

—lIn a letter written shortly before his death, Mr. James Par- 
ton illustrated his views on the financial side of authorship by 
Saying: “ An industrious writer, by the legitimate exercise of his 
calling—that is, never writing advertisements or trash for the 
sake of pay—can just exist, no more. By a compromise, not 
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dishonorable, although exasperating, he can average during his 
best years $7,000 to $8,000 a year. But no man should enter 
the literary life unless he has a fortune, or can live contentedly 
on $2,000 a year. The best way is to make a fortune first and 
write afterwards.” 

—The Latin dictionary which will be compiled by the com- 
mission appointed by the German Government will probably 
extend to ten volumes of 1,200 pages each. The chief editor 
is Professor Martin Hertz, who will have under him ten editors, 
and at least fifty searchers, writers, and compilers. The time 
allowed for the prosecution of the undertaking is twenty years. 

.—It appears from the organ of the Russian Association of 
Booksellers and Publishers that the number of works published 
in that country last year was 4,358, and that the total number of 
copies sold was not far short of 12,000,000. Translations from 
foreign languages counted for only 5% percent. Of these a 
little more than one-third were from the French. Of one work 
by Zola 2,800 copies were sold. Next came Gaboriau, Daudet, 
Hugo, Jules Verne, Moliére, Flaubert, Dumas. An edition of 
‘‘ Paradise Lost” sold 6,000, and one of “ Hamlet” 10,000. 

—A somewhat lumbering jocosity of the not often humorous 
Wordsworth has come to light lately. People have not hitherto 
believed the report that he said, on hearing of the Browning 
marriage, “I hope they’ll understand one another;” but in a 
letter just printed for the first time, and written by Words worth 
to Moxon a month after the Browning marriage, he says: ‘ Miss 
Barrett, I am pleased to learn, is so far recovered as to have 
taken to herself a husband. He is averyableman. Doubtless 
they will speak more intelligibly to each other than they have yet 
done to the public.” 


Books Received 


THOMAS Y.” CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Croly, Mrs. J. C. (Jenny June). Thrown on Her Own Resources. ‘$1.25. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Through Woodland and Meadow, and Other Poems; with Sketches from Na- 
ture, Marie Low and Maud West. §$5. 
A Round Robin. Stories by M. A. Hoyer. Illustrated by Harriett M. Ben- 
_ nett. Edited by Robert Ellice Mack. $2. : 
Longfellow, Henry W. ‘The Dayis Done. $2.50. A Psalm of Life. $1.50. 
Baring-Gould, Rev. S. Onward, Christian Soldiers. $1.50. 
Brooks, fom ee The Voice of the Christ-child. $1. 
Princess Girli in, by Ida Preston Nichols, and Other Fairy Tales by Mary de 
Morgan. $2 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Wecklein, N. /&schylus Prometheus. Translated by F. D. Allen. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Wallace, Lew. Ben-Hur. 2 Vols. $7. 
Gibson, Wm. Hamilton. Sharp Eyes. §5. 
N. D. C. HODGES, NEW YORK 
Packard, Alpheus Spring. The Labrador Coast. $3.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
O’Connor, Wm. Douglas. Three Tales. $1.25. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Pages from an Old Volume of Life. $1.50. A Mor- 
tal Antipathy. $1.50. 
Benjamin, S$. G. W. Persia and the Persians. $3. : 
Howells, William D. Venetian Life. 2 Vols. Aqua-Tint Illustrations. $5. 
G. Betty Alden. $1.25. 
Bolles, Frank. Land of the Lingering Snow. $1.25. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Fernald, mae jamie C. The New Womanhood. $1.25. 
The Pansy. Edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden. $1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Arnold, Sir Edwin. Seasand Lands. §$5. 
Granger, M. E. Life Renewed. $1.25. 
Newnham, Rev. W. O. Alresford Essays forthe Times. $2. 
Martineau, James. Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. Vols. III. and IV. $2.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Chambers, George F. Pictorial Astronomy. § 
Danilevski, G. P. he Princess Tarakanova. 
by Ida de Mouchanoff. §2. 
Wood, Sir Henry Trueman. Light. 75 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Loring, a Bailey, M.D. A Yearin Portugal. $1.50. 
Ely, Talfourd. Olympos. $3 
Mitchell, Hubbard Winslow, M.D. The Evolution of Life. $1.75. 
Farquhar, Arthur B. and Henry. Economic and Industrial Delusions. $1.50. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
Ellis, Edward S. Through Forest and Fire. $1.25. 
Castlemon, Harry. Marcy, the Blockade-Runner. $1.25. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Reid, Lewis H. English Grammar Primer. 
esus the Messiah. $3.50. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK 
Book of Psalms. $2. 
Soans, Rev. R. G., and Edith C. Kenyon. Harold’s New Creed. $1. 
Webb, Mrs. Alypius of Tagaste. 40 cts. 
Wells, Rev. James. Christ and the Heroes of Heathendom. 40 cts. 
Swiss Pictures. By Rev. S. Manning. $3.20. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Gore, Charles. The Incarnation of the Son of God. $1.50. 
Henley, William Ernest. Lyra Heroica. $1.25. 
Shaler, N.S. Nature and Manin America. $1.50. 
Scherer, Edmond. Essays on English Literature. $1.50. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Ideals of Beauty: Facsimiles of Water-Colors. 
Songs of the Sea. Illustrated by Reynolds Beal. 
Smith, C. McKnight. Drift from the Sea of Life. 
Cory, Florence E.. The Brownie Paper Dolls. 
WALBRIDGE & CO., NEW YORK 
Bacon, Edgar Mayhew. The Pocket Piece. 
| CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Lucas, Daniel B., and 1; Fairfax McLaughlln. Fisher Ames; Henry Clay. 
Byers, S. H. M. The Happy Isles, and Other Poems. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Knight, Arthur Lee. Basil Woolcombe, Midshipman. $1. 
Kenyon, Charles R. The Young Ranchmen. $1. 
R. H. WOODWARD & CO., BALTIMORE 
Cook, Rev. R. B., D.D. Life, Wit, and Wisdom of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


$1.50. 


1.25. 
Translated from the Russian 


gee Maud. $7.50. 
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Outlook in Temperance 


How prohibition fared in the election 
last week may be stated in a paragraph, 
and a short one atthat. In Massachusetts 
the vote of that party seems to have fallen 
from 13,000 last year to 8,000 this; in 
Ohio it seems to have fallen from 23,000 
to 18,000; in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania the party has about held itsown. In 
Kansas all the candidates chosen at the 
Judicial elections were Republicans, or 
members of the People’s party in favor of 
prohibition. In Iowa the Democratic 
Governor was re-elected by a majority of 
nearly 10,000, though the Legislature 
chosen is Republican in both branches by 
a narrow margin. 


The reduced vote of the Prohibitionists 
in Massachusetts may be accounted for by 
the uncertainty of the hard-fought contest 
between the two great parties. When 
Massachusetts was a safely Republican 
State by majorities ranging from twenty to 
fifty thousand upon a full vote, stalwart 
Republicans who believed in prohibition 
felt that their party lost nothing if they 
voted for the principle in which they be- 
lieved. This year every one knew that 
the parties were evenly balanced, and a 
very few votes either way might turn the 
scale. The reduced vote for prohibition 
in Ohio was perhaps due to the defection 


of prohibition farmers to the People’s 


party. As a rule, radical reformers on the 
temperance question are also radical re- 
formers upon industrial questions. 

But it is the situation in Iowa that par- 
ticularly demands our attention. It is ap- 
parently incongruous that the Democratic 
Governor should have been re-elected by 
an increased majority, and yet the Repub- 
licans obtain control of both branches of 
the Legislature. In this incongruity, 
however, the people of Iowa showed 
discrimination. As we pointed out last 
month, Governor Boies, who has shown 
himself a man thoroughly to be trusted, 
committed himself explicitly in each 
of his speeches to local option as 
the best means of restricting the evils of 
the liquor traffic. From the Democratic 
candidates in many legislative districts no 
such loyalty to the principle of popular 
control of the liquor traffic could be ex- 
pected, and their election upon a platform 
demanding both high license and local op- 
tion would have meant the passage of a 
law giving to the saloons a great deal of 
license and to the people very little option. 
It is now probable that the temperance 
Republicans from the towns may unite 
with the temperance Democrats from the 
rural districts and give to the State a local 
option law worthy of the name. We hope 
that the people of Iowa will take as their 
model the law of Missouri, which not only 
gives local option to counties, but to such 
portions of counties as are outside the lim- 
its of incorporated cities. If local option 
is made too local, it fails of its effect. The 
community which furnishes the patrons of 
a saloon ought to have the power to say 
whether or not the saloon shall be licensed. 
When the local option is by townships, 
this power cannot be exercised in 
anything like full measure. If the sur- 
rounding townships license a_ saloon, 
half the people of a given township 
will be within a mile of a saloon situated 
just beyond its limits. In this way the 
neighboring townships get the revenue 
from the saloons for which this township 
furnishes the patrons. This is the funda- 
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mental objection to township local option, 
which is what Iowa would probably have 
had if a Democratic Legislature had been 
chosen. By means, however, of such a 
law as the Democratic Legislature in 
Missouri has given to her people, or 
such a law as the people of Texas 
have just incorporated into the Con- 
Stitution, the townships which wish to 
close the saloons must co-operate with 
each other to close them and to keep them 
closed. No one township is bribed to 
license saloons to supply the people in ad- 
joining townships, and none is kept from 
prohibiting them because adjoining town- 
ships which license can neutralize their 
action, pocket the license fees, and draw 
to their villages the trade of drinking 
farmers of the adjoining territory. 


The result in Iowa by no means meant 
that prohibition had proved a failure 
throughout the State. It meant simply 
that a majority of the people of Iowa 
wished to abandon the attempt to force a 
prohibition law upon communities which 
will not elect officers to carry it into exe- 
cution. The result was simply a verdict 
for enforceable restriction as opposed to 
unenforceable prohibition. The letter which 
contributed most towards securing this 
verdict was that of ex-Chief Justice Day, 
giving his reasons for supporting the 
Democratic candidate in this election. 
It read as follows: 


When the constitutional amendment was submitted 
to the people of this State,:I earnestly favored it.with 
my vote and influence. It was a matter of deep re- 
gret to me that my convictions of loyalty to the Con- 
stitution compelled me to hold that the amendment 
had not been adopted in a constitutional manner. 
The failure of the amendment was followed by the 
enactment of a prohibitory law as stringent as legis- 
lative ingenuity could suggest. For seven years the 
law has been in force. I have watched its operation 
interestedly and hopefully. In my judgment, it has 
failed to accomplish its purpose, especially in the 
large cities, where the liquor traffic most needs re- 
straint and control. In some of these it has sup- 
pressed the open saloon, but has substituted for it 
numerous places which are a much greater menace 
to sobriety and good order. In others the open sa- 
loon continues without regulation and without re- 
straint. I have it, upon authority which I regard as 
entirely worthy of credit, that it is a very common 
occurrence for parties to go from high-license Omaha 
to prohibition Council Bluffs to procure liquors, 
which under the more stringent regulations of the 
former city they are unable to obtain. The law, in 
all the considerable cities of the State, has proved, 
in a very large measure, a delusion. I doubt whether 
in any of them it has diminished either drunkenness 
or the consumption of liquors. It has promoted hy- 
pocrisy and increased intolerance. It has called into 
existence a gang of unworthy and disreputable spies 
and informers who have no higher object than to fill 
their own pockets. It has increased the burdens of 
taxation to a point beyond complacent endurance. 
By familiarizing the citizens with the violation of 
law, it tends to create a disregard for and contempt 
of alllaws. Experience furnishes no ground for be- 
lief that it will ever promote the sobriety, the hon- 
esty, or the material interests of the people of a large 
portion of the State. 

I have been gradually, and not without many con- 
flicts with myself, driven to the conclusion that a 
reasonably restrictive high license, with local option, 
furnishes the best mode of regulating the traffic in 
intoxicating beverages. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Octobir 5, 1891. 


We republish this letter almost in full, 
because it shows so clearly why the people 
of Iowa, who a few years ago adopted 
prohibition by a large majority, should 
now repudiate it by a majority so sub- 
stantial. During these years the temper- 
ance sentiment of the State has increased, 
not diminished. The verdict is simply a 
concession to the demand for local self- 
government, which in all Anglo-Saxon 
countries is advancing along with the de- 
mand for stringent temperance laws. To 
the local communities of Iowa there must 
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now be given the local option to enact 
prohibitory laws of their own instead of 
the local option to violate the prohibitory 
laws of the State. , 


Last month we devoted a good deal of 
space to the article in the “* North Ameri- 
can Review” by John Flavel Mines, 
LL.D., describing his cure from alcoholism 
by Dr. Keeley’s ,bichloride of gold treat- 
ment. We noted at the time that Dr. 
Mines’s testimony was the only evidence 
which we had seen in favor of this treat- 
ment which carried with it any weight. 
We gave it for what it was worth, express- 
ing at the same time our disbelief in Dr. 
Keeley’s self-advertising method of curing 
by physical means a disease generally the 
outcome of vice. The spirit in which Dr. 
Mines’s article was conceived and written 
won from us for him a high personal 
regard, and thérefore, when we found in 
the newspapers of last Friday a long 
account of his death as the result of 
another attack of drunkenness, it was very 
sober reading. It seems from the testi- 
mony of his landlady that up to a fort- 
night before his death he did not touch 
liquor, and she was both shocked and 
grieved when he was brought to her house 
one night intoxicated. It was the return 
of one of his periodical sprees, which this 
time lasted for several days, until it became 
necessary to commit him to Blackwell’s 
Island, where he died from convulsions. 
Before the war Dr. Mines was a minister. 
He entered the army as a chaplain and 
left it as a colonel; afterwards he became 
an editor. His moral and intellectual 
endowments, and the sincerity and depth 
of his own desire to be freed from alcohol- 
ism, fitted him, if they ever fitted anybody, 
to show forth the efficacy of the Keeley 
cure. 

The annual report of the Surgeon-- 
General of the United States Army states 
that the number of cases of treatment for 


‘alcoholism numbered last year but 40.73 


per thousand for the army, as against 
41.43 for the year preceding, and 56.68 as 
the average during the previous decade. 
In comment the Surgeon-General says: 


One thing is certain, that drunkenness is on the 
decrease among our troops. The colored soldier is 
seldom on sick report from this cause. Every medi- 
cal officer who refers to the canteen system approves 
of it, with the exception of Captain R. P. Ball, 
temporarily at Fort Riley, Kan., but his remarks 
would have more value as against the canteen if 
Fort Riley was a post with a reputation for alcohol- 
ism; but, as a matter of fact, it had just six cases of 
drunkenness during the year in its garrison of 649 
men. 

As to the workings of this canteen sys- 
tem we have not as yet been able to form 
any definite conclusion. The Surgeon- 
General gives only the favorable side. 
We can, however, indorse without quali- 
fication his concluding recommendation 
that at each post there be established a 
systematic course of athletic exercise to 
improve the physique of the men, as this 
does not follow from military drills. 


The first convention of the World’s 
Christian Women’s Temperance Union 
and the eighteenth of the National Soci- 
ety holds its sessions in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, November 13 to 18, inclusive. 
Several prominent members of the English 
branch of this Society, including Lady 
Henry Somerset, will take part in the 
proceedings. At practically the same time 
the Non-partisan W.C. T. U. holds its 
annual convention in Brooklyn. 


— 
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uch 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these condt- 


tions: 

rst. The fullname and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
identification. | 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
erring to questions and answers previously published. 

jrd. Write on'y on one side of the paper. 

ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
— he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail, 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information tf he does not 
possess it himsef. In ordinary cases it will take from 
three ay wd weeks to make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.| 


618. (a) Please inform me what is the address of 
the largest store for botanical supplies in New York. 
(4) Also what journal is the best for keeping one 
abreast with chemical news and discoveries.. I do 
not want a fofu/ar journal, but one giving in scien- 
tific language the results from month to month of in- 
vestigations in this department of study. (c) Is there 
any good journal for practical botanical work with 
the microscope in New England and New York and 
New Jersey? ‘* Torrey Bulletin” is only systematic 
botany, so that will not answer. (d) Will you also 
name some French novels, good for reading to keep 

up one’s French? 


(2) I know of no store of the kind you 


mention in New York. The Naturalist’s 
Agency, Salem, Mass., and James W. 


Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut Street, Phila-. 


delphia, Pa., deal in naturalists’ supplies. 
(4) ** Chemical News and Journal of Physi- 
cal Science,” published at Bay Court, 
Ludgate Hill. E. C., London, England ; 
‘American Chemical Journal,” published 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. (c) There is no journal of purely bo- 
tanical. interest in microscopy. The 
‘American Microscopical Journal” per- 
haps comes nearest it. (d) “La Mare 
au Diable,” by George Sand; “ Roman 
d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,” Octave Feuil- 
let; ‘“ Lettres de mon Moulin,” Alphonse 


Daudet; ‘“ Pécheurs d’Islande,” Pierre 


Loti; “ Eugénie Grandet,” Balzac; “ Le 
Roi des Montagnes,” About; “ La Neu- 
vaine de Colette,” anonymous; “ Mon 
Oncle et mon Curé,” Jean de la Bréte. 


648. ‘* Four of us”’ meet for weekly discussions, and 
at one of these meetings two questions were left 
unanswered, nor can we answer them to our satis- 
faction, First, Why do the stars twinkle? why 
some and not others? Second, since air is invisible, 
what is the haze—apparently heated air—one sees 
rising from a register or heated stove? W.F. J. 

(2) Stars twinkle from two causes, both 
atmospheric: First, the air is unequally 
heated by the sun and by radiation from 
the earth. This produces winds, and these 
masses of air of different temperatures, 
and therefore of different densities and of 
different powers of refraction, are driven 
about over our heads, and we, looking at 
the stars through them, see a_ twinkling 
motion given to the star. This is very 
much magnified by looking at a star 
through a telescope, and sometimes obser- 
vations with a telescope are impossible, 
especially in cities, where the heat from 
chimneys greatly aggravates the trouble. 
Second, since the stars are luminous points, 
their light coming through the atmosphere 
is diffracted, and they seem much larger 
than they are, just as in the case of sun- 
light coming to the eye through a pinhole. 
This is the principal cause of twinkling. 
This effect is destroyed by looking at a 
star through atelescope, when the star ap- 
pears smaller and brighter than to the 
unaided eye. Stars twinkle most at the 
horizon, none at all at the zenith. (4) The 
“ haze ” over a stove or register is due to 
the irregularly heated air in motion; light 
coming through it is bent irregularly and 
so objects are distorted. If the hot air 
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were at rest, the distortion would disap- 
pear. 


623. I am in deep distress. I have been spending a 


few days about New York, and I would like to 
know why every little child and grown person has 
such anenmity to the letterr. What has it ever done 
that it should be murdered or driven from society? 
The newsboy on the train says, ** Hahpah for Septem- 
ba ;”’ the little girl says she’s “ going on the cahs to 
New Yok;”’ the small boy tells us he’s ** going wide 
the hoss cahs.”’ or “*dwive the hoss to watah,” 
and so and so on. Now, I’d like to know if this is 
good taste, and what authority supports it ? 
N. 

It has been observed by several writers 
that New Yorkers are not experts in the 
use of the letter r. It is not a matter of 
taste or authority, however, but a matter 
of habit. In the same way Virginians, 
Philadelphians, and Bostonians may be 
distinguished from one another by slight 
peculiarities of speech. There is, of course, 
a proper use of the letter r, but I should 
not dare to make any oracular statements 
about it. Read Richard Grant White’s 
“Every-day English,” in which this topic 
is fully treated. 


668. Can you tell me who is the author of the 
phrase ‘* The survival of the fittest,’’ and can you 
tell me where it may be found? ia Ae 

The phrases “natural selection” and 
‘survival of the fittest’ were, I believe, 
originated by Darwin, and they may be 
found. heading a chapter on page 34 of his 
“ Origin of Species.” 


638. Please tell me where I can obtain a manual of 
wood-engraving which will enable me to learn the 
art of engraving at home. J. H.R. 

I do not think it is possible to learn the 
art of wood-engraving without a teacher, 
In my column for April 2 some books on 
engraving which would be of use to a stu- 
dent are mentioned. . 


Inquiring Friends 


_ [Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through the 
columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be givenas promptly as practicable.] 


Is Sunday work for money-making right, let com- 
plications be whatthey may? Given a veneer-cutting 
and cheese-box hoops factory, is the necessity in the 
following three cases real or only apparent? (1) 
Boiling logs for Monday’s cutting; alternative, 
works closed on Monday, with thirty workers out of 
employment. (2) Logs boiled certain length of 
time must be cut. Suppose accident to necessary 
machinery after dark Saturday night, shall repairs be 
made on Sunday, as daylight is required? (3) Hoops 
dry Sunday, if wet by rain, large percentage warped 
or split; should they be put under cover or sacrificed ? 


I have submitted the above to two friends of ours, 


joint owners of the business named. They unite 
with me in wishing to know if American factory-men 
have solved the problem. If not, what is your 
advice to those two young Canadians? Still 
another question: Where can we procure the com- 
plete works of the English poet Lewis Morris? 
M. J. B. 

1. If any of our readers can give light 
on the mechanical question involved we 
shall be glad of their answer. In 
respect to the religious question it must 
suffice to say that the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath; 
that it is a day of pleasure, not of bondage ; 
that its function is to facilitate, not to 
interfere with and hinder, human life and 
human well-being; and that every Chris- 
tian has the liberty of the child of God 
in the use of his Sunday to adjust it 
and himself to the necessities of modern 
civilization. There are some kinds of 
work which evidently cannot be stopped, 
as the machinery of an ocean steamer 
in mid-ocean; but every wise and truly 
spiritually minded man will labor to re- 
duce for himself and for others secular 
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toil on Sunday to a minimum. Having 
done that, to his own Master he must give 
account, not to the Church or to the 
community. 2. The complete works of 
Lewis Morris are published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. There is a one-volume edi- 
tion. 


1. Will you give me some reasons why immersion 
is not necessary? The inference is that Christ was 
immersed, and some of the disciples immersed. 
When it was done the ordinance was called baptism. 
Why is the word baptism divested of its original sig- 
nification and sprinkling considered sufficient? 2. 
When one says he believes in Gladstone, he is 
understood to mean that he coincides with the prin- 
ciples that he enunciates; that he believes what he 
teaches ; that one stands upon the same _ platform. 
Therefore belief in Christ would mean belief in what 
Christ teaches. Certainly Christ 6made statements 
with regard to the reward of the righteous and 
wicked, and heaven. Then why ought we to think 
that not these, but a righteous life, is necessary to 
salvation? 

Primitive baptism was undoubtedly per- 
formed by pouring or by ‘immersion, it is 
not certain which. In our judgment, this 
‘‘form ”’ of the rite is no more essential to 
the rite itself than reclining at the table in 
an upper chamber is essential to the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper; but, more 
than that, we think Christ’s teaching and 
the apostolic example both conclusive 
that no rite is of the essence of the Chris- 
tian religion. Rites and ceremonies are 
simply a method of expressing and devel- 
oping spiritual life. Itis the life, not the 
method of expression, which is essential. 
(2) We do not think that a righteous life is 
necessary to salvation; a righteous life, if 
by that is included character, is salvation. 
What is necessary to a righteous life and 
character is the personal helpfulness, the 
inspiration and strength which comes 
from God through Jesus Christ by faith or 
confidence or trust in him. 


Do you consider the books of Jonah and Job as 
allegories? Please to give me the most eminent 
authorities on such a decision, and tell me where 
articles written on the subject may be found. iP. 

Jonah we consider a work of religious 
fiction. “ The Gospel According to Jonah,” 
a sermon in the volume “ New Points to 
Old Texts ” (T. Whittaker, New York), is 
the best treatment of it that we know of. 
Job is a poem. For this view of it con- 
sult any recent commentary. Among the 
best are those of the Rev. S. Cox and 
Professor Genung. For learned opinions 
consult Professor Briggs’s ‘“ Biblical 
Study ” and Professor Ladd’s “ Doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture.” 


1. Which of the so-called ‘‘ Pauline Epistles” are 
undoubtedly authentic? 2. What are the proofs of 
their authenticity? 3. Is there, in profane history, 
any mention of Jesus Christ, save the oft-quoted one 
of Josephus? READER. 

1. In our opinion, they are all authentic 
(the Epistle to the Hebrews is not Paul’s). 
2. As the authenticity of each epistle has 
to be separately demonstrated, we can 
only refer you to the z#¢rvoductions to the 
commentaries severally. 3. Tacitus refers 
to the crucifixion. Suetonius has been 
supposed to refer to Christ as the cause of 
a disturbance among the Jews at Rome. 
No other references are found among 


heathen historians of that period. The . 


passage in Josephus is not authentic. 


Some years ago I heard read at some gathering a 
poem entitled ‘* What is it to Grow Old?” If I re- 
member aright, each stanza began with the words of 
the title, and in the first part of the poem the answer 
was suggested by the decay of the physical and intel- 
lectual powers, changed at the last to the thought of 
rest and the blessedness of the future. I have an im- 
pression that the author is George MacDonald, but I 
have never seen it in print. Can any of your readers 
furnish me a copy, or tell me where I can find it? 

A. D. S. 
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Temperance Theses 


Some Responses to Them 


In The Christian Union for October 17 
we nailed .up the following temperance 
theses : 

1. Anything to beat the saloon. 

2. That which beats the saloon in Dakota may 
not beat it in New York. 

3. One good thing with which to beat the saloon is 
local option, giving the people of each county, ward, 
or election district the explicit right to determine 
whether it will have saloons or not. 

4. There is no reason why the saloon, if permitted 


to exist, should have the privilege of exemption from 
taxation. 


These theses have called out the follow- 
ing replies. For answer to questions asked, 
see editorial pages. 


AN IOWA DEMOCRATIC VIEW 
From the Des Moines Leader 


Of course these views will not suit the 
professional politician, the wild-eyed crank, 
or the scheming and hypocritical Repub- 
lican office-hunter, but they appeal to the 
good sense of all true temperance people 
who at heart are aiming to better the con- 
dition of their fellow-men. “ Anything to 
beat the saloon.” Most certainly prohibi- 
tion has not banished the saloon. There 
are now at least “three hundred holes-in- 
the-wall in Des Moines,” according to 
one of the principal banners carried in the 
recent Republican parade in this city. 
Before the present law there were only 
fifty-eight saloons in Des Moines, but 
now, after seven years of prohibition with 
a Republican city and county adminis- 
tration, the records at the railway offices 
show that intoxicating liquors to the value 
of $1,000,000 are shipped to and sold in 
Des Moines each year. Also that there 
are 257 Government licenses to sell liquor 
now held in Polk County. These are 
facts that no lying, hypocritical Repub- 
lican can gainsay, and they conclusively 
demonstrate that prohibition does not 
“beat the saloon” in Des Moines and 
Polk County, although hundreds of thou- 
sands of the taxpayers’ money has been 
expended in the eftort to enforce the ridicu- 
lous prohibitory law. 

If local option will not “beat the 
saloon,” nothing in the world will. If the 
people of any given community are opposed 
to the liquor traffic, they may make their 
will effective and operative in that commu- 
nity. More than this they should not 
desire. Under the Democratic platform 
the people of any given community may 
deal with the question as their good judg- 
ment shall dictate. 


ANSWERED ON EDITORIAL PAGE 

1. Is a man justified in giving his con- 
sent to an evil because otherwise a greater 
evil may be wrought ? 

2. In considering the question of legal- 
izing a criminal enterprise like the Louisi- 
ana State Lottery, ought the voter to 
stand on the principle that it is sinful 
for him to consent to the legalization of a 
great wrong under any pretense, or, reject- 
ing that as not a true principle, should he 
try to decide the question on the ground 
of apparent expediency ? 

3. Is the liquor traffic essentially crimi- 
nal in its effects ? 

4. Does not every license imply that 
the Government will not interfere with the 
licensee in the ordinary pursuit of his 
business ? 

5. Can the saloon be licensed without 
sin? 
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6. If not, who are the sinners ? 

7. If so, can the brothel, the gambling- 
den, and the lottery be licensed without 
sin? X. 


A CRITICISM 


The announcement of your position on 
the temperance question, October 17th 
number, is frank; your offer of space to 
discuss it, on certain conditions, generous 
and courageous. For one, I thank you 
for so much. 

“1, Anything to beat the saloon.” 
you mean it, that is perfect. 

“2, What beats the saloon in Dakota 
may not beat it in New York.” No living 
man can know that is true until the saloon 
is beaten in New York. 

“3, One good thing with which to beat 
the saloon is local option,” etc. Granted. 
But why not at once concede that the only 
good thing in local option is the prohibi- 
tion it contains? Prohibitionists are glad 


As 


to get local option, but its defects are 


so serious as to make it only a little 
better than nothing. (1) The question 
must be fought over every election. (2) 
A small majority for no-license ever 
wins, because the saloon is without scruples 
and resorts to anything to beat. (3) No- 
license, especially in small sections, is 
nullified by being surrounded by license 
territory. (4) At the very best, it only 
gives protection where it is least needed, 
and has nothing whatever to offer where 
most is required. 

‘4, There is no reason why the saloon, 
if permitted to exist, should have the priv- 
ilege of exemption from taxation.” If by 
that you mean ordinary taxation, granted. 
It is not a prominent nor an important 
question. But you probably mean high 
license. That is quite different, and the 
difference is all-important. In fact, it is 
so important that many who are spending 
their lives in the temperance cause believe 
that nothing stands in the way of total ex- 
termination of the saloon but high license. 
It is an enormous bribe to taxpayers. It 
solidly anchors the traffic, and gives it 
rights and privileges. It makes it very 
much harder to root out. It stands straight 
across the road to prohibition. That is 
the objection, and the only objection, that 
prohibitionists have to high license, and 
whenever it is differently stated it is untairly 
stated. Unlike local option, high license 
has no good feature, except as a revenue 
measure. It does not restrict, does not 
regulate, and the revenue part of it is the 
only part that is enforced. It breeds law- 
breaking in every spot or place that tries 
it. Assuming that The Christian Union 
upholds high license, will it kindly point 
out a single city of importance where, af- 
ter a trial of two years, it to-day works 
any material hindrance to drinking or 
drunkenness? Nebraska was the first 
high-license State, and high license killed 
there the growing movement for prohibi- 
tion. Omaha is its chief city, and its sa- 
loons pay $1,000 each as license tax. Will 
The Christian Union tell us if there isa 
large city anywhere with a worse record 
for drunkenness, mob-rule, and general 
lawlessness than Omaha? 

Will The Christian Union tell us if 


there is anywhere in the United States a 


city or locality where the saloon has been 
beaten, or anywhere near beaten, perma- 
nently, by anything but prohibition? 

Correct replies to these questions will 
go far to settle some doubts and lead to a 
just view of the real situation. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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HOW SHALL WE VOTE? 


You say, Anything to beat the saloon ; so 
we all say. Do you think there is any 
hopes of beating the saloon by voting 
with the Republican or Democratic parties ? 
and if not, how shall we vote, and how do 
you vote? Do you think the Republican 
party will legislate unfriendly to the 
saloon, when the liquor men have declared 
in convention that they will sever their 
connection with any party that legislates 
unfriendly to their interests? Please pub- 
lish this with your comments. 

S. S. CAUGHEY. 
Erie, Pa. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS—A TESTIMONY 


In your paper of September 12, ’9I, 
you make some comment on Mr. Ingalls’s 
assertion that “ Prohibition does not pro- 
hibit in Kansas.” In all his words, Mr. 
Ingalls never spoke a more strangely 
truthful truth. On the whole Santa Fe 
Railroad, from the city of Kansas on the 
east to Coolidge on the west, there are 


not twenty cities where liquor cannot be. 


obtained, for a consideration. True, you 
may have to go to a drug-store, a lumber 
pile, or a negro shanty to get it; it Is, 


. nevertheless, there; and it is my honest 


belief that, with the addition of the Kansas 
City, Mo., trade, there is more whisky and 
beer drank in our county (Edwards) now 
than there was ten years ago, when 
saloons were numerous. Stand by “local 
option ;” it is by far the lesser evil. . 
L. W. ANGUS. 
Lewis, Kan. 


LOCAL OPTION IN NOVA SCOTIA 


In undertaking to defend the “ temper- 
ance theses” on page 791 you have under- 
taken a hard task. I presume that by the 
“saloon” you mean the open, gilded, de- 
coying place where liquor is sold as the 
business of the place. Such a place can 
only exist by the payment of a license fee. 
Refuse the fee, withhold the license, and 
the saloon is “ beat.” ; 

This has been tried in Nova Scotia 
with complete success; for outside the 
city of Halifax there is no saloon. Local 
option can only apply to that which affects 
the locality. A man may doas he pleases 
upon his own premises until his actions 
affect his neighbor; after that he must 
get his neighbor’s consent. When the 


granting of a license to a saloon affects | 


only those who grant it, local option 1s 
good; otherwise it is bad. of 

Your fourth “ thesis” is without point as 
regards the saloon. No temperance man 
purposes to permit the opening of a saloon 
without a license fee, which is a tax. 
Whether Government shall tax liquor 1n 
any other form or not is a question of aap 
pediency. Does a taxretard prohibition ¢ 
If so, take it off. Is the contrary true: 
—leave it on, and increase it. 

I like the papers in The Christian Union 
the past two or three weeks. Keep them 
coming every week, if possible. We C4? 
bear with some wrong if we get much that 
is right. Joun J. McKay. 


New Glasgow, N. S. 


This Needs Revision.—Ruth Cleveland 
is a pretty name, and happy may be the 
Naomi who in the future years shall claim 
her as his own.— Scranton Republican. 


The world is full of lion-fighters, but 
nearly everybody will run from the hornet. 
—The Ram’s Horn. 


‘ 
— 
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Some Famous Books 


for Young People 


Poor Boys 
Who Became 
Famous. By 
SARAH K. Bot- 
TON. Short Biog- 
raphies of George 
Peabody, Horace 
Greeley, Michael 
Faraday, and 
other noted peo- 
ple,with portraits. 
I2mo, Sr. 50. 


* PooR Boys | 
pecan Famous #3) | 


‘* Mrs. Bolton never 


atls to and instruct her 
—CHICAGO 


NTER-© EA 


s written in a bright gene Sresh style. 7 


JOURNAL 


Readable without ’—Boston Post, 
Mrs. Bo._Ton’s OTHER Books ARE: 


Cirls Who Became Famous................. $1.50 


Famous English Statesmen.................. 1.50 
Famous Bien Of Science... .. 
Famous American Authors.................. 1.50 
Famous American Statesmen................ 1.50 
Famous English Authors.................... 1.50 
Famous European Artists.................... 1.50 
Stories From Life......... 1.25 

Girl’s Book of 


Famous Queens. 
By Lypia Hoyt 
FARMER. 
portraits. Lives of 
Cleopatra, Queen 
Elizabeth, Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici, 
Josephine, etc. 
12mo, fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


bs 


‘** The most interesting books to me are the histories of 
individuals and individual minds, all autobto, ra 
and the like. This ts mey favorite reading .”’— 


LONGFBLLOW. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers............... $1.50 
A Short History of the French Revolution. 1.50 
Lafayette, The Knight of Liberty........... 1.50 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East 14th Street, New York 


Pastors, Sunday School Superin 
tendents, eachers, and 
Bible Scholars, 


and to allinterested in the study of the Bible, 


The concise a of Religious 
Knowledge 


is offered at 25 per cent, discount until ~<- 
January Ist. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. SANFORD, M.A.., assisted 
by 28 of the most eminent Bible scholars 
in the world. 
iT. covers the entire field, and is brought 
own to date. 
IT is absolutely unsectarian, and_ special 
= articles are written by specialists. 
IT IT contains more religious titles than the 
Britannica,’’ and is o 


IT is. the intelligent condensation of all the 

great works of religious reference. 
IT isrecent, reliable,comprehensive,handy, 
== well made, and cheap. 

Endorsed by the most eminent religious scho- 
Jars and by the entire religious press. Specimen 
pages and full particulars on application. 

double column pages, fully illustrated; 
many valuable plam and colored maps. 


Cloth, - $3.50; to the above until Jan. 1, = 63 
Leather, 5.00 3.75 
Morocco, 6. 00 ee 4. 50 


CEAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 

—Valuable information sent to all wearers of artificial 
eeth upon the receipt of e. Dr. W. E. DUNN, 

331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St.. New York. 


With. 
the margins. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 


And one oft the Greatest Books of Modern’ Times 


The New Garfield Edition 


OF 


BEN-HUR 


LEW. WALLACE 


HE extraordinary success that 
has attended the production of 
General Lew. Wallace’s “ Ben- 

Hur,” of which nearly half a million 
copies have been sold, has induced 
the publishers to prepare an_ illus- 
trated edition without precedent in the 
history of book-making. One or more 
drawings appear on every page of the 
text. They are remarkable not only 
for their number but for their disposi- 
tion on the pages, all being confined to 
The utmost ingenuity 
has been exercised in their diversity, 
selection,and arrangement. They serve 
both to adorn the pages by their deco- 
rative quality, and to enhance the in- 
terest of the text by illustrating it with 
an appropriate picture whenever it has 
been found possible to do so. In sub- 
ject they include the scenery and 
architecture of the Holy Land, Italy, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and the East; 
household utensils, implements of war, 
husbandry, and commerce; musical 
instruments, flowers, foliage, and ani- 


mal life; textiles, dress, coinage, 
etc., etc., all taken from trustworthy 
sources, which are a guaranty of their 
accuracy. 

In casually turning the pages of this 
edition of “ Ben-Hur,” the reader gets 
at a glance a wonderfully clear idea of 
the people, their traits, manners, and 
customs at the time of Christ, and by 
close study of the drawings will learn 
more of this superlatively interesting 
period of the world’s history than could 
be gathered from a dozen dictionaries 
of the Bible. 

The photogravures, with the excep- 
tion of the frontispiece to the second 
volume—which is from a drawing of 
Ben-Hur by Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray 
—are all taken from photographs. The 
frontispiece of the first volume is a 
portrait of General Wallace. The re- 
mainder of the photogravures are scenes 
in the Holy Land, for which a special 
agent of Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
collected the photographs in Europe 
and the East. 


* * IN TWO VOLUMES, with twenty full-page photogravures and over 


1,000 marginal drawings by William Martin Johnson. 


Printed on fine super- 


calendered plate paper, bound in silk and gold, and contained in specially 


designed Gladstone Box, seven dollars. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


The Church Hymnary 


By E. A. BEDELL, recently published with and without THE CHURCH PSALTER compiled 


by HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., which 


We Will Send Free 


to any address in the United States. 


Of the new hymn book THE CHRISTIAN UNION says: 


modern Church hymnals.” 
The N EW YORK OBSERVER Says: 
hymn books.”’ 


** The book deserves a place in the first rank of 


‘*The Hymnary may well be ranked among the very best of Church 


. J. HALL McILVAINE, D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Covenant (Pres.), New York, says: “I 


Rev 
like the Church H ymnary better than any book I have yet seen. 


Admirable. judgment and taste have been 


—: in the selection both of the hymns and the music.’ 


v. C. M. LAMson, D.D., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 


Rev. RODERICK TERRY, 


says: 

“it seems to be the best book, the most practical and warshipful, ever placed in my hands. 

used with great delight the 650 —— received from you.’ 
D.D., New York, says: 


“Tt is a remarkable collection of hymns and 


Ww e have 


very one is delighted, the book grows in interest 


monthly, and I have yet to find one who does not consider it the dest known.” 


A returnable copy will be SENT FREE, on application, to clergymen and music committees who desire to 


examine it with aview to its introduction. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO. 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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Church 


to-day. 


leaders. 


highest satisfaction. 


to be soon an accomplished fact. 


examination on receipt of $2.00. 
CENTURY Co., 3}? East 17th St., New York. 


Music 


Reaches its highest perfection in the series of hymn-books 
edited by the Rev. Cuas. S. Rosinson, D.D., and published by 
The Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


Laudes Domini, for choir and congregation, is the standard Church music book of 
It is not an experiment, but a great and enduring success. 
are now adopting it that the dream of uniformity in the use of hymn-books would seem 
Send for list of 600 churches using this book. 


Laudes Domini for the Sunday School, already in use in more than a _ thou- 
sand schools, is strongly recommended by Zhe Congregationalist, The Advance, The 
Lutertor, The Sunday School Times, and other religious papers, and by Bishop Vincent, 
the Rev. Drs. Wm. S. Rainsford, R. R. Meredith, and a host of prominent —y school 


Laudes Domini for the Prayer Meeting, just issued, completes the series. 
book is entirely independent of the others, but many churches use the three with the 


Churches contemplating a change in hymn-books are invited to send for our little book of 
“ Forty American Churches, containing pictures of some new and famous churches in which 
“Laudes Domini” ts used. A sample of each of the three books of the series sent for 
Money refunded on return of books. 


So many churches 


Each 


Address THE 


that may be or without the Carols. 16 pages. Price, 


cents a single c 
. EHEM. 4. Beautiful New 
he CHRIST of iBETHL Service 
taining an In- 
structive interspersed with New and A 
ro ciate Carols. Price, cents a single copy. OTHE 
BE ICES of the same character and at the same price, are 
and M yrrh,’ ‘Christmas Joy, Bells,” 
**Good Will to Men,” “Noel, and Peace on Ear 


A CHRISTMAS VISION “tor Children 


Burnham & well-known writers is sure 
= a cordial new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining they have produced thus far. 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. OTHER CANTATAS for 
the Christmas Season are “‘One Christmas Eve,’ ‘*Santa Claus 
& Co.,"’ **The New Santa Claus,”” “Catching Kriss Kringle,” 

Judge Santa Claus,” ‘‘Santa Claus’ Mistake,’’ and ‘** The 
Waifs’ Christmas." Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 

THE WONDERFUL STORY readinggand music, 

ture readings and music, 

Brooks & the principal events of 

s on earth. instructive. Price, 20 cents 


= BETH co 
WiEH EM A Cantata for Adu!ts only (no child- 
e ren's part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
BE 1H F. Root. ever rendered. Price, 50 cts a single copy. 
Send x0 cents for sample copy of ‘ ‘Musical Visitor” for Choirs, 


—PUBLISHED BY— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


Root & fons Music Co., The John Chu ui. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicayo. 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


1891—For Christmas Time—189] 


’ Dr. W. H. Doanr’s 
Santa ) Surprise. Cantata for this Season. 
Charming Music, Merry § ss Appreciative Recita- 
tions, Enjoyable Dialogues amy rendered by Chil- 
dre rice, 30 cts. by 
Dr. Rospert 
The Lord’s Anointed. 
Service (No. 14) will be found in the front rank. The 
new songs, as well as the introduction of familiar 
hymns in which all can join, make it a very excellent 
Price, 5 cts. 


and desirable Christmas Exercise. 


y mail. 
A Kindergarten Ser- 
The Christmas King. Ser 


F. Crarts. Price, 5 cts. 
Christmas Annual No. 22 furishesnew 


carols for this 
gs a experienced composers. Price, 4 cts. 
y m 


for Christmas Time, No. 2 t 
Recitations receipt of two 2-cent stamps. ee 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A full 
catalogue of Christmas Music sent on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. 9th St., New York 
tas, new Con- 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


new Anthems, etc., send for our descriptive list. 
We have nice things for this season. 


FILLMORE BROS. 641 House’ New 


For new Canta- 


Winnowed Songs 


By IRA D. SANKEY 


Has been adopted by a large number of Sunday-Schools. 


t is the most singable book of its kind. 
Price $35 per 100 


Gospel Hymns No.6 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Price $30 per 100 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 
New York and Chicago 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinr iti and New York 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song 


Contains the Gems of over Volum wheat 
wit the c library of over 5 Volumes in 

ne. ow, edition in great demand, paying the genial 
solicitor #165 per Month. For special terms, or for 
single copy for birthday or other gift, write 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


either by or 
Ward Beecher 


For an nine 


| Beecher |i his long-time Pub- 


Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, 30 Lafayette Place, | Books | 


New York City. 


THREE NEW BOOKS 


The Life of Austin Phelps 


By ELIZABETH SFUART PHELPS (Mrs. Ward). 
Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00. 


**No biography _issued this seas7n will be read 
greater intcre:t. The book is fascinating.’ =. Y. Ex- 
aminer. 

‘In its truthfulness, its finish and meaty it reminds 
one of a masterpiece of Greek art.”—Crz¢ 

** She has told the story with ‘kill, delicacy , 
and effectiveness. It is a book which it is hard to lay 
down.”’— The A dvance. 


The Divorce of Catherine 


of Aragon 


The Story as told by the Imperial Ambassa- 
dors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. 
By JAMES ANTHONY. FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 


** Brilliantly written; his facts and arguments are mar- 
shaled with great abil ity; his narrative 1s intensely inter- 
esti Tribune. 

** It is almost as remarkable for its introduction as for | its 
fresh contributions to the history of Henry VIII, His 
story remains a monument, and his fame as a writer of 
a se that of any other man of his time.’’— 

Smalley. 


The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


** One of the most entertaining books we have ever come 
upon, and of value to every student of history. ’—Boston 
ourter. 


‘* A more entertaining and instructive essay in our co 0- 
nial history has not heretofore got imto print.”’—Boston 
Beacon. 

‘A charming book, crowded with pleasing historic remi- 
niscences. “hicago Inter-Ocean. 

‘‘ Few books of the season will be found as interesting 
and instructive as this.” —Chr¢stian at Work. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 
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For the Church 


Barnett’s Selections and 


Voluntaries 


By James G. Barnett, Musical Director 
Yale College. 185 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains nearly 250 of the latest and best 
selections and voluntaries, of every variety. 


Male Voice Choir 


Compiled and edited by L. O. Emerson. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 
A book of devotional pieces for men’s voices, containing 


m re than 100 excellent songs, adapted for revival meet- 
ings and religious conventions. 


Voice tn Praise 


By J. G. Barnett, Musical Director Yale 
College. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


The music is of the hi igher order, bat exceedingly pleas- 
ant, effective, and useful, and within the capicity of all 
well-constituted choirs of average ability. Solos, duets, 
and trios are included in the 39 songs. 


Choice Sacred Duets 


By Standard Authors. Heavy paper, $1; 
boards, $1.25 ; cloth gilt, $2. 


Thirty sacred duets arranged with excellent taste and 
rare judgment. he new arrangement of the standard 
songs o’ the Church will especially please lovers of th2se 
charming songs. 


Choice Sacred Solos 


Thirty-nine songs. 150 pages. Paper, $1; 
boards, $1.25 ; cloth gilt, $2. 
An exceptionally fine collection of Sacred 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and _ tenor voices 
songs are not difficult, and are of that high. "dignilied char- 
acter that always pleases singers who desire solos of this 
class. 


Ke” Any book sent by —_ postpaid, on receipt of 
ice. 


Oliver Ditson Company 
453-463 Washington Street, - Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. Jj. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Germania ” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the 
Study of the German Language 
and Literature. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies 
free. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N.H. 


Prof. ScHELE DE VERE, University of Virginia: It 
strikes me as the best effort yet 'made in this country to 
assist the student of German and to interest him in his pur- 
suit. The ‘* Ausstattung”’ is paper, print, 
and general outlines unsurpassed 


Holiday Gift 


HOME oR OFFICE 
Reading Stand 


Book-rest and Dictionary Holder combined. Dictionary 
fumed before you by slghtest push of the hand. Books 
open any position. Avoids unhealthful habit bending 
lorward wren or studying. Send for catalogue. 
Y Cu., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 


INEN, 
BOND 
and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality. moderat 
price. If your dealer does not heey 
them, us your address, and ux 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


_ 753 and 755 Broadway, New York 


William Hogarth. A Memoir with Bibliog- 
raphy and Catalogue of Prints and Painting: By 
Austin Dosson, with numervus illustrations avd pho- 
togravure reprod tctions. Octavo, 400 net $7.50; 
large paper, $15.00. 


A History of the Modern Styles of Arch- 
itecture. By JAmMeEs Fercusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc., etc, Revised and brought down to the present 
time, with many new illustrations by Robert Kerr, 
Professor of Architecture in King’s Coll ge. London. 
Two volumes, octavo, with nearly six hundred illustra- 
tions, half roan, $10.00; half morocco, $15.00. 


Eastern and Indian Architecture. By 
JAMES Fercusscon, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc., etc. A 
new edition fr>m new plates, with several hundred il- 
lustrations. Two volumes, octavo, half roan, $10.00; 
half morocco, $15.00. 


The Financier and the Finances of the 
A Life of Robert Morris. By Prof. 


G. SuMNER, of Yale University, two volumes, 
octavo, cloth, $5.00. 


IN THE GIUNTA SERIES 
Prison Life During the French Revolu- 


tion. From the French of the Duchesse de Duras, 
née Noailles. 12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 


The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 


Edited, with an introduction, by BRANDER Mart- 
THEWs. 12m0, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 


The Journal of Maurice de Guérin. With 


a biocraphical and literary, memoir by Sainte-Beuve. 
From the 2oth French edition by Jessie Frothingham. 
12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, $1.25. 


The ayy etc., of William Shaks- 


peare. By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. With an in- 
ee sate y Hamilton W. Mabie. 12mo, cloth, cut 
or uncut, $1.25. 


Previously published in this series—Peg Woffing- 
ton, by CHAs. READE: Christie Johnstone, by 
EADE; Four French by AUSTIN 

OBSON. 


IN THE PORTIA SERIES 

Talks with Girls on Self-Culture. By 
Ev1za CHESTER, author of ‘Girls and Women.’’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Physical Development and Exercise for 
Women. Illustrated. By D. Mary TAYLOR Bis- 
SELL. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25 

This series is int »nded — for women. Additional 
volumes are in preparation. 


Studies in Literature. By HAMILTON W. 
Maste, author of ‘*‘My Study Fire,’’ ** Under the 
Trees,’’ etc , etc. 12mo, boards or c:oth, $1.25. 

Also ready the third edition My Study Fire, with 

Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Works of Charles Dickens. An en- 


tirely new edition from entirely new plates. Illustra- 
ted with etchings and engravings by Cruikshank, Sey- 
mour, H. K. Browne (Phiz), Barnard, and others. 
Forty-eight volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $60.00; 
half calf or morocco, $120.00. 


Schouler’s History of the United States. 
By James ScHOULER. A ne~ volume, bringing the 
work down to the Civil War. Volume 5, octavo, cioth, 
$2.25. 

IN THE SERIES MAKERS OF AMERICA 

John Winthrop. By Rev. JoserpH H. Twi- 
CHELL. 12mo0, cloth, 75 cents. 

Robert Fulton. By Prof. R. H. THURSTON, 
of Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Thomas Hooker. By GEORGE L. WALKER, 
D.D. 12mo,cloth, 75 cents. 


Cotton Mather. By Prof. BARRETT WEN- 
DELL, of Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations. 


By Grirris, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 


General Houston. By HENRY BRUCE, Esq. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Cecilius Calvert, by Wm. HAnp Browne; James 
Edward Ogletho .< by Henry Bruce; Alexan- 
der Hamilton, by 4° SUMNER, of Vale U niversity ; 

rancis Higginson, b THOMAS WENTWORTH HicG- 
an. Other volumes will follow rapidly. 


House and Hearth. Essays on the Domes- 


tic Relations. By HARRIET PrREscotTT Sprorrorp. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Watch Ho! Watch! On Life’s Deep Sea. 


By N. Littve. Illustrated from designs 
in water colors. Oblong quarto, boards, $2.50; cloth,. 
3.50; morocco, $5.00. Also new edition of Log 
om Notes, and Off the Weather Bow, by the same 
author. 


Four French Women. By AusTIN 
son. An édition de luxe, with many illustrations in 


photogravure. Octavo, white cloth, gilt, $2.00; large 
paper, $5.00. 


IN THE SERIES GREAT EXPLORERS 


Sir John —— and the Northwest 


Capt. ALBERT MARKHAM, R.N. 
12mo, cloth, w ey illustrations, $1.25. 


Previously papanes | in this Series—John Davis, by 
CLEMENTS JAR Palestine, by Major Con- 
DER; Mu “ge Park and the by 
TuHomson; Ferdinand Magellan, by GuILLEMARD. 


The Countess Rudolstadt: A Sequel to 


Consuelo. Ry GgorGe Sanp. Translated from the 
French by Frank H_ Potter, Esq. ‘Two volumes, 
12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $2.50. 


Lord Arthur Saville’s Crime, and Other 
Stories. By Oscar WILpk, author of ** Intentions ”’ 
and other essays. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


In Biscayne Bay. A Novel, the scene of 


which is laid off the Florida coast. With thirty-five 
illustrations. Octavo, cloth, $2.50. 


A Sister to Esau. A Novel. By AMELIA. 


E. Barr, of Jan Vedder’s Wife,”’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 


A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. -A love 


story. Pd AMELIA E. Barr, author of “* Jan Ved- 
der’s Wife,”’ etc., etc. Profusely illustrated y Frank 
M. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Haunted Pool. By GEoRGE SAND. 
With as illustrations after Rudeaux, and many head 
and tail pieces by Gregory. Octavo. Uniform with 


‘**The Abbé Constantin.’? Paper, $1.75; half cloth, 
gilt tops, or half leather, $2.50; half levant, $5.00. 


A Marriage for Love. By Lupovic Ha- 
Levy. Illustrated by Wilson de Meza. Octavo. Uni- 
with Abbé Constantin,” etc. Paper, 

* half cloth or half leather, gilt tops, $2.50; 
evant, $5.00. 

Near to Nature’s Heart. By E. P. Ror. 

A holiday edition in small octavo, with portrait_and 
many illustrations by Frederick Diehlman. Cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. 

Battle-Fields and Victory. By WILLIs J. 
A _ sequel to “ Battle-Fields of ’61’’ and 
** Battle-Fields aaa Camp-Fires. ” Quarto, cloth, with 
many iliustrations, $3.00. 

Witch Winnie’s Mystery; a Sequel to 
Witch Winnie. By W. CHAMpNEy. 
With illustrations by Gibson. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Elsie’s Vacation. A new volume in the 


Elsie Series. By MARTHA nPconacss 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. Set, 17 volumes, $21.25 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York 


Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 


Every test proves 
its superiority 


owden Lithia 


Water 


R. L. DICKS, GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 


(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 
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ON APPROVAL—THE VOCALION 


7 those having the idea that nothing can compare 
with a Pipe Organ for the musical services of a 


Church, we would say: ‘Reserve your judgment until 


the Vocalion is seen and heard.”’ 


aS Oe ee Aa It costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe Organ of equal ca- 


the 


acity, and occupies scarcely one-quarter of the space. 
Uaqucstionally it is one of the most important inven- 
tions in the Musical World of the XIXth Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and to enable 
Church authorities or representatives of Lodges, Asso- 
ciations, etc., to intelligently inform themselves as to 
nature, 


characteristics, and remarkable tonal 


qualities of 


Vocalion 


~ve will send an instrument on approval to responsible parties to any Railroad point in the 
United States, and (within any reasonable distance) will furnish, free of charge, a competent 
Organist to exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of purchase, 
shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 

Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illustrated Cata- 
jogues, Price-lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


New York Warerooms 
10 East 16th Street 


Between Union Square and 
Fifth Avenue 


Kindly mention this publication when writing. 


Western Depot 


Lyon, Potter & Co. 
174-178 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Boston Warerooms 
151 Tremont Street 


MASON & RISCH 
Factory, WORCESTER, MASS. 


DR. GUNSAULUS’S GREAT NOVEL 


Monk and Knight 


An Historical Study in Fiction. By FRANK W. 
GUNSAULUS. 2 Vols., crown 8vo. $2.50. 


‘** Tf it is not a romance of extraordinary value, we are at 
fault in our judgment... .. It is not only readable, but 
deeply interesting from beginning to end. .. . It reads 
one a biography at times, and at other times like outright 

listory; yet one nevcr misses the story, a sort of prose 
epic, that glimpses here and comes out full and strong 
-yonder all the way along.’’—/ndependent, New York. 

**Read Chapter VI., Volume II., on. Rome, and then 
say by how little the writer has missed, if indeed he has 
amissed, the laurel wreath of genius.’’— Boston Traveller. 

‘** . . . Although a novel, this work may well have place 
among the books of spiritual suggestion for the studeut of 
mankind.’’— Fournal of Education. 


COLUMBUS'S FIRST VOYAGE 


With the Admiral of 


Ocean-Sea 


A Narrative of the First Voyage to the Western 
World. Drawn mainly from the Diary of Chris- 
topher Columbus. By CHARLES P. MACKIE. 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top. $1.75. 


“It is safe to say that no reader who paaeee the first 
dozen pages will lay it away without finishing it. It is a 
‘most entertaining and instructive volume from cover to 
cover. The author’s ie is concise and graceful, we 
night say charming; and the publishers have put the mat- 
ter before us in as neat a book as we have seen for many a 
day.”’-—Rasmus B. ANDERSON, 7” Zhe Diadl. 


** It is peculiarly well peered to popularize the knowl- 
edge it embodies, for the subject is not presented after the 
manner of the ordinary historical work, but in the form o 
a.story told wherever possible in the exact language which 
‘«Collumbus and his companions used in their narratives 
and their recorded conversations.’’—Congregationalist. 


the 


A STORY OF PITTSBURGH AND THE OHIO 


Down the O-hi-o 


iBy CHARLES H. ROBERTS. 12mo. $1.25. 


“It is an extraordinarily graphic pocture of life along the 
great river in the old slave times. It is filled with incident 
and adventure, quaint character sketches and delightful 
thhumor. Moreover, the literary finish of the book is rare 
Courier. 


A STORY OF SOUTHERN /JLZLINOIS 
From Timber to Town 


Down in Ee ypt 


A Dialect Story. Byan Early Settler. 16mo. $1.00. 


** From whatever point I view the work it seems fault- 
Jess, perfect. (Genius is disclosed at every turn and corner. 
The exquisitely chaste ‘ove-story charms the soul.’’—Hon. 
Joun B. Tuomas, 77 letter to Chicago Tribune. 


For sale by all booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price the publishers. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO 


New Books 
and New Editions 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN. A Life of Christ. 
y J. R. Macduff, D.D. 446 pp. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50. Exceedingly clear; his picturesque descrip- 
tions havea rare attraction for both young and old. 
tHISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Chambers, Chamberlain, Blaikie, Con- 
_ der, Sayce, and Cairns. 319 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the New Testa- 
ment. By Maclear, Meyer, Bruce, Des Islets, and 
Stoughton. 323pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


“The Tract Society is keeping well up to its high stand- 
ard in, sending out such timely and useful volumes as 
these.”’— Golden Rule. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS IN PEN AND PEN- 
CIC. An elegant book 1n artistic binding, 
half white cloth, full gilt. 80pp. 4to. ¢1. Con- 
tains many beautiful engravings, illustrating gems 
of thought from Emerson, Longfellow, Browning, 
Tennyson, etc. 

DAPHNE DALLAS. By Elmer Lynde. 
trations. 268 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

SUNNY HOURS. By Mrs. M.D. Brine. A hand- 
some 4to volume, profusely illustrated. 254 pp. $1. 


Agnes Ciberne’s Scientific Series 
THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. 334 pp. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 315 pp. 
AMONG THE STARS. 311 pp. 
THE OCEAN OF AIR. 398 pp. 
FATHER ALDUR. 376 pp. 
Five beautifully illustrated 12mo vols., each $1.25; 
the set in a box, $6 


** Miss Giberne is both a skilled story-writer and a writer 
of accurate books of popular science, and in these bright 
ks she combines both characters.”’—Sunday-School 

imes. 


12 illus- 


THE SWALLOW STORIES. Twelve 16movols., 


ina box. Large type and new illustrations. 
APPLES OF GOLD for 1891. Four colored pic- 
tures and 200 other illustrations. Quarto. So cts. 


THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC for 
1892. 1rocents. $1 per dozen; $7 per hundred. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau Street, New York, and 
304 FOURTH AVE., New Yorxk 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 


$3. 


Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
DERBY &KILMER DESK CO. 
SALESROOMS 
593 Causeway St. BOSTON, 


f | 
T 


19 BEEKMAN ST.N.Y. 


Prize Competition, $200 


THE 


WORLD 


A volume containing the 
names of 370 famous women, 
with the year of their birth and 
epigrammatic quotations from 
celebrated writers, bearing upon 
some fact in their life histories, 
attractively bound, quaintly 
printed, price $1.00. For sale 
by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


Cushing & Co. 


Booksellers and Publishers 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Two Prizes of $100.00 each 


will be given to the competitors 
who send to the above address 
by Christmas, 1892, the first and 
second largest number of names, 
arranged on asimilar plan; that 
is, no living character, the year 
of birth to be given, the quota- 
tions to be in prose, no name or 
quotation to be taken from the 
book. 

The author of the WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD wishes 
to make the largest possible © 
collection of the clever things — 
that have been said of women, 
and takes this means to increase 
the number made from her own © 
readings and translations. When 
the collection is published credit 
will be given to each compet- 
itor whose quotations have been 
drawn upon. 


cgTABLISHED 


28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE. 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


ESCHER 


Grand, Upright, and Square . 
Moderate Prices 
To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 


5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y: 
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A Family Paper 


The Publisher’s Desk 


Morro: God asks, not “To what sect did he belong?” 
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But“Did he do the right, or love the wrong?’—PeERSIAN Poet. 


Between Us 


T this writing it is just fifteen 
days since the first of The 
Christian Union Silver Cer- 
tificates came back to the 
Publisher’s Desk with its sil- 

ver quarter and the name of a new sub- 
scriber. The mail which brought the first 
one brought twelve others to keep it com- 
pany. The record of the second day was 
seventy-one. The third day brought 
nearly three hundred, and every day since 
has made a record for itself which shows 
that our subscribers and their friends have 
received the new idea with enthusiasm, 
and are using faithfully the opportunity it 
gives them. 


Among the thousands of people who 
have already used the Silver Certificate, 
there are scores, if not hundreds, who 
have presented the two months’ subscrip- 
tion to friends. Many subscribers have 
used in this way the whole package of 
Certificates sent them, and have asked for 
an additional supply for the same pur- 
pose. It is evident from accompanying 
letters that in some cases these gifts are 
made without notifying the recipients, and 
that, consequently, a considerable number 
of people will receive The Christian Union 
fortwo months without knowing who has 
paid for it. This paragraph will without 
doubt serve as an explanation to some 
such puzzled readers. 


Half a hundred Certificates, more or 
less, have been received with the silver 
quarters securely tucked away under the 
red seals, but bearing no address or indi- 
cation of any sort who sent them. The 
only explanation of this curious fact is 
that the senders were so much interested 
in fitting the quarter into its nest that they 
entirely forgot the equally important mat- 
ter of setting down name and address. 


The requests for an additional supply 
of Silver Certificates have been very nu- 
merous, and we are led to believe that a 
large proportion of our readers would be 
glad to distribute more than they have re- 
ceived. We are glad to respond immedi- 
ately to all requests for another package. 
Write on a postal, “I can use Silver 
Certificates,” giving your name and ad- 
dress, and the number asked for will go to 
you by the next mail. A number of re- 
quests have come for enough Certificates 
to distribute in a school, a Sunday-school 
class, or a church. Please do not hesitate 
to ask for any number that you can make 


use of. There has never been so good an» 
opportunity before to introduce The Chris- 


tian Union pleasantly to the progressive, 
thinking people all over the country who 
need only to-know the paper for two 
months to become its regular readers. 


Next week’s issue of The Christian 


Union will be the Annual Thanksgiving 
Number. It will contain fifty-six pages, 
at least, and bear upon the cover a strik- 
ing portrait of the venerable poet John G. 
Whittier, drawn by Mr. V. Gribayedoff 
from the latest photograph. The chief 
feature of the number will be a paper by 
Miss C. Alice Baker on “ The Old New 
England Home,” setting forth with special 
prominence the arts of domestic manufac- 
ture, and giving attention also to the social 
side of life whose culmination was in the 
Thanksgiving festival. This paper will be 
richly illustrated. There will be a strong 
Thanksgiving story by Miss Sophie Swett, 
and other appropriate features. 


The Thanksgiving Number will be fol- 
lowed, the first week in December, by the 
double Book Number, containing a pro- 
fusely illustrated review of the holiday 
books, in a supplementary Book Annual 
of twenty-four pages printed on heavy cal- 
endered paper. This Book Annual has be- 
come an important feature of The Christian 
Union, and is looked forward to with 
special interest by its readers. 


- The Christmas Number will be published 
the week before Christmas, and will be 
unique in several ways. For this issue 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has written a 
delightful paper on “ Old-Time Home Life 
in Virginia,” as it was enjoyed before the 
war. It will be illustrated with pictures of 
some of the most widely known and hos- 
pitable homesteads in Virginia, relieved by 
two or three spirited sketches of negro life. 


Now is the best time in all the year to 
organize a club of subscribers in your 
neighborhood for The Christian Union. 
The clubbing rates are these: Two sub- 
scriptions, including one new name, $5 ; 
five subscriptions, including four new 
names, $10; ten subscriptions, including 
five new names, $20. 


Where and How 


In making your plans for winter travel 
to the South, the West, or the North, the 
Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union can render valuable service. 

Any railway or hotel circular you may 
want; any time-table; the sailings of any 
steamship ; information as to rates, sug- 
gestions as to any locality or any hotel, any- 
where, will be furnished promptly on appli- 
cation, free of charge. 

The Recreation Department answered 


3,799 letters during its first year. It is 


certain to answer at least double that 
number during its second year. 


Bumhany 


Acknowledgment—Received E. 
J. H., Kinderhook, N. Y., $5.00 for Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm. 


Bits of Fun 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, according to 
“Rod and Gun,” was recommended by 
his doctor to sojourn for a while in a 
boarding-house for the sake of the light, 
cheery, and brainless conversation at the 
dinner-table. He took the advice, but 
did not stay long. A lady who was 
accustomed to sit next to him at dinner 
was asked her opinion of the house, and 
spoke of it generally with favor. “ But,” 
said she, “there’s a Mr. Spencer here who 
thinks he knows something about science 
and philosophy. I have to correct him 
every night.” 


One story from the American Board is 
almost too good to be true; viz., that one 
Pittsfield lady reported to the committee 
that she could spare five rooms, but that 
they must send her one live missionary, a 
man from the Cannibal Islands being pre- 
ferred, and if he had been a little gnawed, 
so much the better. The committee rose 
to the occasion and sent her a Mr. Nord- 
hoff, formerly of the Fejee Islands! We 
do not see how they could have done 
better unless they had assigned to her 
house an Eaton family.—Congregation- 
alist. | 


The European edition of the “ Herald” 
remarks: “ Now comes some meddling 
person with a new and particularly effi- 
cacious kind of soap, and washes the stains. 
of Rizzio’s blood completely out of the 
floor of Holyrood. The loss is absolutely 
irreparable.” 


The London “ Daily News,” in an 
article on the recent American elections, 
finds, among other results, “that Mir. 
Russell, Democrat, has been re-elected 
Governor of Massachusetts, while the Re- 
publicans have carried the entire State of 
Philadelphia.” 


A Parisian wit once defined experience 
as a comb that one became possessed of 
after having lost one’s hair.—Hebrew 
Standard. 


Fact and Rumor 


—According to the “ Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review” the total number of 
distinct words in the New Testament, ex- 
cluding proper names and their derivatives, 
is 4,829. A few comparisons may be in- 
teresting. The vocabulary of the Old Tes- 
tament is larger. Gesenius’s “ Lexicon,” 
omitting proper names and obsolete roots, 
contains 5,810 words, of which 642 are 
marked “Chald.” The “ Iliad” and the 
“ Odyssey” together contain 9,000 words. 
Shakespeare uses 15,000 and Milton 
9,000. | 

—When the late King Charles of Wur- 
temberg was yet Crown Prince and he was 
ordered to become engaged to the Russian 
Grand Duchess Olga, he was shown a 
portrait of her. After regarding it in- 
tently he exclaimed: “ How daringly they 
have flattered her! The hair is too abun- 
dant, the eyes are too brilliant, and the 
complexion too dainty.” The courtiers 
asked in astonishment: “But does your 
royal highness know the Grand Duchess ?” 
‘‘T do not know her,” was the reply, “ bu 
I know the court painters.” 
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Honor Prize for Bo 
Honor Prize for Girls: 
* 15-foot U. S. Flags for Schools. 
the lesser prizes are worth $5 to $25. 


PORTRAITS of Christopher 
Columbus and of Amerigo 
pucci—the discoverer of America 
and the man from whom America 
derived its name — printed on 
heavy paper suitable for framing, 


~ 
- 
- 


MANS 


$135 Victor Bicycle. 
Mahogany Secretary. 


Not a few of 


REMIUMS 
FO 
ROMPTNESS. 


to all those who are, on January 


P 


31, 1892, subscribers by the year 
or recut purchasers by the week. 

hese portraits are capital to 
fen your room, and timely at 
theopeningofthe Columbian year. 


es- 


OYS = Girls. 


Pabanrer’ S YouNG PEOPLE cordially invites the 
Boys and Girls who read the “Christian Union” to 
join it in its Prize Competitions, and assures them 
that they'll be welcome. 


If you are a grown-up, will you not let a boy or 
girl in whom you are interested know of these prize 
offers? They are for WORTH-WHILE effort. 


A Prize List, giving full particulars about the 4000 Prizes, a 
Prize Puzzle—the best you ever saw—and a Sample Copy of Har- 
PER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, all free, IF YOU WRITE AT ONCE. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Franklin Square, New York. 


Y 


DS 
A CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 


FRIENDSHIP THE MASTER: PASSION. 


~.. BOOK on the Nature and History of Friend- 
@: ship, and Its Place in the World’s Forces. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of ‘“ Kadesh- 
Barnea,” Blood Covenant,” Yale 
m Lectures on the Sunday-School,” etc. 
Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its treatment in this 
book is as fresh and thorough as it is attractive. The claim 
is boldly made that friendship has been a more potent fac- 
tor in the world’s forces than any other sentiment or passion, 
not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs of 
this thesis are presented in detail. Part I. treats of the Na- 
ture and Scope of Friendship. Part II. gives examples of 
Friendship in History, including all the great epoch-makers 
in the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, strug- 
gle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. The book is 
sure of a wide reading, for its topic is of universal interest. 


This work, of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is well 
suited for a gift- book for the holidays. Price, $3.00. ‘‘ The Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture,” by the Hon. W. FE. Gladstone, $1.00. ‘' The Divine Order 
of Human Society,” by Prof. R. E. Thompson, $1.00. Dr. Trumbull's ‘‘ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,”’ $1.50; ‘* Hints on Child- Training,” $1.00; 
“Teaching and Teachers,"’ $1.00; ‘‘A Model Superintendent,” $1.00. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. -. Te 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


ms sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
HE FORSYTH 


is far rior to gy Bt ome of the kind now in use. Beautiful designs f 
Embroige = by oa sent on receipt of 10 Penta beautiful Floral dest s for Rug and Embroidery pattern, Sample 
Dp sen 


Catalogue and 


G. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 


Silver Ink Stands 


Among the many silver novelties 


| produced this season is the repoussé 


chased inkstand and penholder com- 
bined, very elaborate and tasteful in 
design, $20; others more simple at 
$7.50, $10, $15 to $50. We have a 
large assortment of thermometers 
ranging in price from $7.50, $10, 
$15, $20, to $25, and made either 
to be hung up or placed upon a 
table. Send for price-list. Orders by 
mail carefully filled, and money re- 
funded if articles ordered are not per- 
fectly satisfactory. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware 
17 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


AMPLES 


of WALL 

PAPERS by Mail. Ar- 
ranged in Combinations suita- 
ble for Drawing-Room, Dining- 
Room, Hall, Library,and Cham- 
ber, with suggestions for Dra- 
peries and Furniture if desired. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


(Successor to BIRGE SONS & CO.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Constable 


Underwear 


«Cartwright & Warner’s” 
Celebrated 


Cashmere, Merino, and Natural 


Wool Underwear, for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children 


Gentlemen’s 


Clarence,“Avondale”anaGrosvenor 


Llama Wool Underwear 


Hosiery 


Ladies’ and Children’s Plain and 
Ribbed Balbriggan Hose 


Black, warranted fast color 


Ribbed and Plain Silk Hose 


Street and Evening Shades - 


Gentlemen’s 
Balbriggan and Silk Half Hose 


19th st. 


New York 


What is Newest 


and 


Most Desirable 

in Silks 

This question is most readily answered 

by a visit to our establishment during this 

week. A general exhibition will be made 

of all that is latest and best in Silk Fabrics 
from Europe, Asia, and America. 

A cordial invitation is extended to view 


this rare Exposition of the most recent 
productions of the loom, and, at the same 


time, to examine the prices for which de- 


Sirable and reliable goods can now be ob- 
tained. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


SIXTH AVENUE, to 2irst Sts., N. Y. 


Rich Millinery, Dry Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, Gloves, Silks, Hosiery, Laces, Ladwes’ and 
Misses Suits and Cloaks, Upholstery Goods, Cur- 
tains, Fine Furniture, Clocks, Fewelry, Silver- 
ware, House-Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware. 
ur Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 
Special Notice. patente and describing our sau lines, 


now ready, and will be mailed free of charge to any address upon 
application. Send in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


BEST&CO 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


Moquette 
Carpets 


Best Quatity, 


A large assortment to se- 
lect from, now ready. 


Lord Taylor. 


Broadway & 20th St. N. Y. 


WASTE 
Embroidery Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt a 
40 cents; 100 Crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


Our Creeping Aprons 


Are appreciated by all mothers who 
have given them a trial, as they afford 
protection from soiling and wear and 
tear of Babies’ clothes.. 


We have many other desirable 
specialties for children that cannot 
be found elsewhere, besides the most 
complete and attractive assortment 
of everything that Boys and Girls 
wear from Hats to Shoes, at the 
lowest prices for reliable goods. 


Mail orders have special attention—samples and 
illustrations of latest styles furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


60-62 Ww. ond St., N. WY. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Asheville, N. C. “Oaks Hotel” and Sur- 
roundings. 8 pages. 
Asheville, N. C. “Land of the Sky;” also, 


A Description of the Swannanoa Hotel. 26 
ages. 


pag 
Asheville, N.C. A Description of the “ Win- 
ah 


Altamonte Springs, Fla. The Altamonte and 
Surroundings. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Barbados: The Island of Perpetual Summer. 
4 pages. 

Bedford City, Va.: The Home City of the 
New South. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Bozeman, Montana, A Description of. 
pages, illustrated 

Camden, S.C. Hobkirk Inn and Surround- 
ings. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Charleston, S. C., A Description of; also 
Charleston Hotel. 12 pages. 

East Lake, Ala., A Description of. 32 pages, 
illustrated. 

Florida as Seen from the Florida Trunk Line. 
32 pages, illustrated. 

Glenwood Springs, Col.: The Marvel of the 
Rockies. 6 pages. 

Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind., A Description 
of. 32 pages, illustrated. 7 

Kissimmee, Fla. The Tropical Hotel and 
Surroundings. 8 pages. 

Lekewood, N. J.: ‘the Winter Paradise for 
Heath, Rest, and Recreation. The Lake- 
wood and Surroundings. 32 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Riverside, Cal. Among the Orange Groves. 
56 pages, illustrated. 

Rock Hill, S.C. Quail Shooting and Where 
to Find It. Compliments of the Carolina 
Hotel. 16 pages. 

Santa Cruz, Cal.: A City of Homes; also, a 
Description of Sea Beach Hotel. 20 pages, 
illustrated. 

Thomasville, Ga. A Description of the “ New 
Piney Woods Hotel” and its Surroundings. 
20 pages. 


20 


VISITING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT 


Another tour in the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
wide rsonally conducted series to Washington, 

. C., left October 29. They are undoubtedly the 
most comfortable manner of traveling to the Na- 
tional Capital, for the incidental worry of plannin 
such a trip is assumed by the railroad company, an 
all the tourist has to do is to enjoy the entertain- 
ment prepared for him. 

Visiting the Capital under such auspices has its 
advantages, not only from a point of comfort, but 
also expense. The next of the season will leave 
New York, foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, 
in a special fast express train, November 12, at 11:00 
A.M., reaching Washington early that evening; re- 
turning, leave Washington 3:20 p.m. the following 
Saturday. The round-trip rate of $12.50 includes, in 
addition to railroad fare in both directions, meals e 
voute, accommodations and board at the principal 
hotels in Washington. The dates of the later tours 
of this series are November 26 and December 10. 


WINTER HOMES 


California 


““A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 


Just published, will be sent, postpaid, upon application to 
the HOTEL DEL CORONADO. 
CORONADO BEACH, California. 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK 
CLAIMS to be the FINEST WINTER 


HEALTH RESORT in the WORLD 


LY h Yy not investigate this claim? 


F A little book just published may 
assist. Sent free on application. Address 
GEO. R. BUCKMAN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat | 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


atranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


WINTER HOMES 


North Carolina 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A deligh‘ful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A meng 
by pine-clad mountains and E 


ina pence. restful vale, surrounde 
ree 


I 
freedom from dust, malaria, or any debilitating influence. 


ronchitis, 
River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the charming 


MOUNTAIN 


pot of 
alth-laden air; 
CLIMATE. 


nature, 
sparkling streams: dry. bracing. he i 
HE BEST OF FALL AND WINTER 


Natural thermal waters flow into marble pools; the most luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rheumatism, Malaria 
Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney complaints. 


PARK HOTEL 


Located here on the banks of the French Broad 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 


i | the comfort and pleasure of our guests. d , 
t d with therapeutic appliances, massage, for all core’ 


etc. A medical department equippe 
professional attention, Healt 
cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. , 


h for the invalid, rest for the overworked, amusement for t 
R. R. through to our door without change. 


Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn tennis 


e pleasure-seeker. ullman 


Address 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, 50°; magnificent scenery ; heated 
by steam and open fireplace; hydraulic elevator ;, electric 
lights and bells; music hall; tennis court ; ladies’ billiard 

arlor and bowling alley. Beautiful drives and first-class 
ivery. The house is located upon a plateau covering 
eleven acres, one hundred feet above the level of the city, 
andiis within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches 
opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive printed 
matter, apply to 

STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN S. MARSHALL, D1REcTOor. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. — First-class board. 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Central 
location. Fine views. Apply to C. J. McCAPE 
24 Grove St. 


THE SWANNANOA 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


New and liberal management. Thoroughly overhauled, 
refitted and refurnished; lighted by electricity; heated by 
steam ; hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 
Electric cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. A strict! 
good, medium-priced, all-the-year hotel. Rates and read- 
ing matter upon application. HOWELL COBB. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


An elegant and refined home, with per/ect hygenic ap- 

intments and every modern improvement of a first-class 
otel; especially intended for curable patients sufferin 
from ES OF AND 


ydropathic, and suc 
case. 

and local nutrition and prevention of rela the 

RUCK, M.D. 


* matic, Dieterte, 


other anecial treatment as required in the individual 
Genera i 
object of all management. 


- VON 


Qakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE. N. C. 


Crowns the summt of a grandly sloping hi'l, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
on'the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. The appoint- 
ments of the house are conducive to health and comfort; 
steam_heat. electricity, elevator, electric bells, sky parlor, 
etc. The Sanatorium is tho oughly equipped with m 
appliances for the scientific relief and cure of all nervous 
and chronic diseases. The bath departments are new 
throughout and are under the supervision of competent and 
skilled attendants. "The methods of treatment include all 
forms of baths, the Medicated_ Vapors, Turkish, Electric, 
Russian, Roman, Thermo-Electric, Electro-Chemical, 
Massage; Electricity in all its forms, also Swedish move- 
ments. 

Terms, $4 per day. One person occupying room, $20 
and upward per week. Where two persons occupy same 
room, Br per week is added. : 

Medical attendance and all forms of treatment included 
in price of room. 

he medical management will be under the direction of 

r. P. W. Negrus, formerly of the ‘* Jackson Sanato- 

rium” at Dansville. N. Y. 
Miss EMILIE VAUGHN, Business Manager, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


SHARP’S OAKS HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Artistic, Homelike, Clean. Unsurpassed, wholesome table 
are; attentive service, without ostentation. 
FRANK SHARP, Proprietor, formerly ‘ South- 
land” Hotel, Cartersville and Carrollton, Georgia. 
Every department of The Oaks is under personal — 
vision of a member of the ** Sharp’? family, all experience 
hotei workers, and guests soon realize they are cared for 1n 
a way quite unusual in hotels. Electric cars pass the of 
every ten minutes. Only five minutes’ walk from the pu 
lic square. ; 
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WINTER HOMES 
District of Columbia 


THE FREDONIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


i dE : iet and Homelike. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy. 


t. A family hotel. No bar. 
Departmen — Mrs. M. J. Cottey. 


Florida 
ACME HOTEL 


European plan. 111 West Bay Street, Jacksonville, 


lorida. Neatly kept rooms, fifty cents to one dollar a 
Good connected. H. A. BURT. 


WINTER PARK, Fila. 
THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the post- 
office and railroad depot. Lovely views of lakes and 
groves. Pure water. Rates reasonable. For further 
particulars address A. E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. * H. N. FISH, Proprietor. 


Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


_ These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the city, offer exceptional eprentnges to families or 
tourists. For descriptive pamphlet apply to The Christian 
Union EO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont Putsw Place 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the Cay of Balti- 
more and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of heating in 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 


Department of Christian Union or 
C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


Pennsylvania 


Grand View House Sanitarium 
WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and erage 4 water and scenery unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 


South Carolina 7 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy, Unexcelled 
Cusine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hotel grounds 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 

OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1891-’92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 

B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
this year be more attractive than ever before. 
The hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
belong toa modern first-class hotel. 
General ticket office in hotel, an 
E. H. JACKS 


d ba 
destination. JACKSON 


ngage checked to 
» £rop., 
Charleston, S. C. 


Virginia 


SHERWOOD, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Heated by open fire tes; steam, electric bells, hot 
and cold baths. . Homelike and comfortable. 
GEO. BUOKER, Owner and Prop. 


BALLARD HOTELS | 

Accommodate 600 guests, These leading historical 
hotels of the capital city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open. Thoroughly refitted and remodeled; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. _ In fact, every attention for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de- 


vise, may be relied upon. 
CARRINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort. 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL TIROL 
Open all the year. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well fur- 
nished ; superior cuisine; modern conveniences. Charm- 
je excursions made at all seasons. _Unusual educational 
advantages. Eminent medical care if desired. Best Eng- 
lish and American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


France 


RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 

offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in the 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 
ae de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
subscribers. 


AN COURT INN | 
ROSELLE, N. J. 


Thirty-five minutes Libe o trains. 
rst-class. Electric Artesian All 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 


Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 
larly educated and experienced Physicians. 

Hillside location overlooking the Genesee Valley. 

odern main building (brick and iron), fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam heated, complete in sani- 
tary details, and in every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 
or tired out. 

All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 

ovements, etc. Electric bells, safety eievator, tele- 
graph and telephone. 

On line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, between New York City and Buffalo. 
i Open all the year. 

For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & LEFFINGWELL.) 


ma GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 

~ the most approved therapeutic applia d mod- 
pn improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
trate Waters. Unsurpassed. Send for illus- 
Watkine M L2FFINGWELL, Manager, 


TOURS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS 
Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 12th and 26th 
DECEMBER noth, 1891 


$72.50 ROUND TRIP 


FROM NEW YORK 
Including all expenses for a three-day trip. 


TICKETS good only on Special Train on above dates 


For itineraries of these tours, as well as tours to Cali- 
fornia, Old Point Comfort, apply to 


Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 Broadway, 
New York. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 

General Manager. Gen'l Passenger Agent. 


Pee COMPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
ielible Ink, Ink Psd and Tweesers. Put up in neat box with 
directions for uge. Sa.isfactien guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 
ter, etc. Sets names in 1 
nts 590 cards an hour. Sent pestpaid 15¢; 2 for 25¢,Cat. 
R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.Y.City. 


Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Persian, Afghan, Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


| 


(Look for this window) 
Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St.. - New York 


CELEBRATED 


SLIPPERS 
SHOES. 


The ALFRED DOLGE 


Felt Shoes « Slippers 
Send for Price-List 
DANIEL GREEN & CO. 


44 East 14th St., New York 


Mention Christian Union in your letter when you write. 


’ Its merits as a WASH 
BARLOW’S 
INDIGO 


thousands of house- 


keepers. Your Grocer 
BLUE ought to have it on 


e. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
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Financial 


The special influences at work during 
the past week to stiffen the rates in the 
money market have, for the time being, 
changed the complexion of the bank 
reserves, but these influences are temporary. 
Monday morning the Maverick Bank of 
Boston closed its doors. The bank has 
been a popular one, and the deposits and 
country exchanges have been very large. 
The cause of the failure, as developed, is 
speculation with the bank’s and depositors’ 
funds by the officers and one or two of 
the directors of the bank, which has 
resulted in a loss to the institution of 
about $2,000,000. These speculations 
were carried on in combination with the 
late Irving Evans, the bold operator in 
the Boston and New York markets, who 
recently committed suicide, and whose 
death evidently precipitated the exposure 
of the wrong and the failure of the bank. 
Asa Potter and Mr. French stood so high 
and were so popular in Boston that their 
crimes have startled people, and shaken 
confidence to a degree not at first realized. 
These men have been arrested under both 
criminal and civil proceedings, and will 
doubtless serve the penalty of their deeds. 
The failure of so prominent a_ bank 
started a run on the great Five-Cent 
Savings Bank in Boston, whose president 
is father of the late Mr. Evans, but who 
had never had anything to do with his 
son’s affairs ; this run threatened to spread, 
and Boston immediately looked to New 
York for funds; about six million of 
dollars were transferred to the Boston 
market, temporarily. Thisshipment resulted 
in the stringency referred to. The run on 
the savings bank has ceased, and the 
funds will soon find their way back. Rates 
for call money ranged from 3 to 15 per 
cent., but were only at the higher figure 
for a moment. The average was about 
5 to 6 per cent., with an easing very notice- 
able towards the close. 

The elections Tuesday had the effect of 
diminishing the anxiety felt with relation 
to the possible legislation on silver coinage 
this coming winter in Congress. The sen- 
timent expressed on this subject in the vote 
of Ohio, which was the only State where 
either political party made it an issue, 
shows conclusively that the conservative 
element in the old West is opposed to any 
radical or drastic step; but the confidence 
gained in this vote was lost in the disas- 
trous bank failure mentioned, so that the 
week closes with a timid feeling on the 
exchanges here, and with the apprehension 
that more is to come, while abroad the 
strained conditions on the Paris bourse 
deter heavy buying jof our securities in 
We have, therefore, 
temporarily, an abnormal state of affairs 
on Wall Street on account of these dis- 
quieting influences, while, aside from these, 
the other and enduring favorable conditions 
remain in full force ; namely, the unpar- 
alleled crop, the great exports, and the re- 
turn gold movement. 

Of course such disturbance as has come 
to us on account of the events related has 
had the effect of weakening stock quota- 
tions, and also those of bonds, and the 
market is from 2 to 5 per cent. lower as a 
rule than a week ago, but the weight of 
influence is against any serious decline; 
on the contrary, we look for a sharp reac- 
tion from these temporary depressions. 
The railways are not only making gross 
returns far in excess of the same periods 
last year, but they are also making net 
returns which are remarkable for the 
large increases reported. The Richmond 


and Danville railroad, one of the best 
roads in the South, has made up its 
annual report for its fiscal year, and ex- 
hibits a total in net earnings of about 
three million dollars, which is $460,000 
greater than last year, and leaves $1,200,- 
ooo for the stock. Forty-seven roads re- 
port earnings for the fourth week of October, 
and exhibit an increase of 11 per cent. over 
the same week last year. The Milwaukee 
and St. Paul road makes a gross gain for 
the week of $248,000; Chesapeake and 
Ohio shows $58,000 gain; Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Texas, $24,000; the Atchison 
system, $103,000; Lake Erie and Western, 
$18,000 ; Wabash, $40,000 ; Louisville and 
Nashville, $52,000. These are for a week, 
and are remarkable, as one can discover 
by reference to almost any week pre- 
vious during the year, though these figures 
in one or two cases have been surpassed 
this year. The volume of transportation 


is increasing daily, and the movement of 


breadstuffs was never so large. The same 
can be said of .cotton, so far as the move- 
ment to market is concerned. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, $3,216,000 
Legal tenders, decrease ........... ~ 4,097,200 
Deposits, decrease ...........+06. 1,342,900 


This leaves a surplus reserve in the city 
banks of over $7,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
Company’s Building 


308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


L secs $500,000 00 


1,994,685 25 
"455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, SAX. 1891, 
$2,950;394.07 


CHAS. P. PE nt. 
RICHARD MARIS ‘hos and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary 


EQUITABLE. 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
Capital authorized, . ... $4,000,000 00 
Paid in (Cash), ° 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided p rofits, 830,396 6 


This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and ne eed Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and n Bonds. 
Issues its debentures mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and'Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devon St, 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Misso 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. Deben 


a of New York. 


K "JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


CAREFUL 
INVESTORS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


BuYy OUR 
CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 
Mortgages. Money with this Asso- 


i & Loan ciation will earn near! 
Three Times as much 


Association 
of Minneapolis, in an ordinary savings 
Assets, $675,000. bank, and can be with- 


‘drawn at 30 days’ notice. 


Hy Fy NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 


“Safe Investments, 
How to 


Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 


° Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 

per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 

The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Texas Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


N oe Ind dent and Christian Union News- 
ve ers 5 Wa tson & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal: 
San third Na National Bank; San 
Antonio tional Bank. 
Edin The Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co ted. 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE | 


254 West or Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
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About People = 
—Charles Dickens’s granddaughter, == 

Miss Mary Dickens, a daughter of his son 
Charles, is just publishing her first novel, Bi 
“ Cross Currents.” . 

—One of the most eminent sculptors of 
Italy, Vela,has just died at the age of 
seventy. His parents were peasants, and 
he was a quarry boy in Viggio like his 
brother. Both became sculptors. 
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—An old woman lives near Vienna who 
was a servant of Beethoven. She lived 
with him when he wrote the “Choral 
Symphony,” and, although the house is 
in wretched repair, she will not have it 
touched. 

—The child queen that rules Holland, 
while receiving a foreign minister recently, 
held her favorite doll in her arms and at 
length mischievously observed : “I wonder 
that you are not afraid to come near me; 
all my dolls have had measles, you know.” 

—The most elequent pulpit orator in Can- 
ada is said to be Rev. Dr. George Douglass. 
He is blind, and his hands fall helpless in 
front of him from paralysis, so that a hearer 
declares that he appears half dead. But 
no one that hears his voice can remain in- 

sensible to the charm of his oratory. 

_ —Webster Bell,who was General Grant’s 
special courier to General Sherman in 
Georgia, bearing the news -of Lee’s sur- 
render, died recently in Roxbury, Mass. 
With none to care for him but strangers, 
he died in almost absolute poverty, his 
pride restraining him from seeking aid 
‘from his relatives. About a year ago he 
applied for a pension, but the papers grant- 
ing him the pension arrived only after he 
had been laid at rest forever. 

—Empress Elizabeth of Austria is a 
devoted admirer of the poet Heine, whose 
aged sister in Hamburg she has twice 
visited to hear about his childhood. The 
Empress will soon cause to be erected a 
statue to the poet. It will represent him 
lying on his bed, pencil in hand, and gaz- 
ing meditatively into space. The statue 
will stand in the park of the Imperial 
villa of Corfu, on a rock 2,200 feet above 
the level of the sea. 


Who rules in this town? 

Depends on the question up. 

The lamp-chimney ques: 
tion—what sort do you break? 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he 
selects his chimneys? 

He buys those that cost him 
least; he can get the regular 
price for them; and the faster 
they break the more he sells. 
That’s how he reasons. 

Tell him you want Mac- 
beth’s “pearl top”’ or ‘ pear! 
glass,’’ tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him a nickel 
more a piece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don't pro- 


pose to break any more. Try 
your hand at ruling. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


minutes every part 
know it all over. 
of science. 


= ree ‘it life giving. How do you know? 
~=- Your lungs tell you. How? They give it to your 
‘blood which hurries it through your body. 
of you is the better for a full breath of fresh air, You 
So much fora flash of lightning. 


Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Cornpound Oxygen is exactly similar 


* turns the air to ozone—makes 


In four 


Now for a discovery 


in composition and effects to the clearer air ot the lightning’s flash. The 


manner of application is exactly the same, the proof exactly similar. 
You feel it all over. 
nature’s way, for nature’s needs—that’s Compound Oxygen. 
covered more than twenty years ago. 


do you know? You feel it. 


How 
Nature’s he!p, in 
It was dis- 
Ever since, and in widening circles 


it has given strength to the weak, hope to the despondent, and years of life 


to those given over to die. 


convinced that there ever lived such a man as George Washington. 


evidence can be had for asking. 


We can prove this to any one who could te 


The 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


420 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 
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33 that out of every ten wire mats sold, eight came from our fac- 
tory, little apiument would be needed to convince you that the 
** Hartman 


exact state of affairs. We will tell you ‘* why. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., Ni 


at was the one you ought to 


buy. That is the 


cw York; State St., 
cago; 5t1and 53S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped ‘“‘ Hartman."’ 


Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 


Baron Liebig 


The great chemist, pronounced the well- 


known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in F-urope or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 
well-known trade mark 
signature of 
LIEBIG | EXTRACT 


COMPANY’S 


OF BEEF 
For Delicious For Improved and 
Beef Tea. Economic Cookery. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 1s 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with P pie blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled: hus: 

JAMES EPPS & O., Homceopathic Chemists 
London, England. 


A BOOK FREE 


We will mail to any address our book of cures, con- 
taining absolute proof that Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and allied diseases are being promptly 
cured in all parts of the world. 


ABRATED OXYGEN COMPOUND C0. 


P. oO. Box 1666, Nashua, N. H. 
New York Office, 19 Beekman St. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
ueck. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED—A lady of experience and ability to act asa 
matron of a home for children and adults. Salary, $400. 
References required. Address H. V. B., 800So. Jetfer- 
son Ave., East Saginaw, Mich. 


WANTED —By a lady well qualified to manage ser- 
vants and superintend household affairs, a position in a re- 
fined family. Undoubted reference. Address Mrs. M.,78 
Herkimer St., Brooklyn, 


WANTED-—Nursery governess or nurse to three chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom is four and the oldest eight. 
References required. Address V. W., 285 Roseville Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


A ‘REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
church and every community for securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to all who will undertake to make_a thorough canvass. 
Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, - 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


BOY BABY WANTED—Wanted, a healthy and 
attractive boy, not more than two years old, of respectable 
American parentage, for adoption. Must free from 
hereditary taint. ould have good education and careful 
training. References exchanged. Address No. 319, 
Christian Union Office. 

EXTRA SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES. 
—By. the box from Colegrove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, 
Florida, delivered at Hawthorne Station for $3 a box (176 


or 200 toa box). Freight to Boston, 58c.; New York, 
8c.; other points in proportion. References Christian 
nion Office. S. LIZZIE METCALF. 


A NORTHERN FAMILY who, for the sake of 
homelike accommodations, have rented a hotel in one of 
the pleasantest situations in North Georgia, would like to 
hear of one or two families who wish to spend the winter 
in that region. Open fires _in rooms, and an excellent 
table. Address TOCCOA HOUSE, Mineral Bluff, Ga. 
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For the Evangelizing of France 


A meeting which promises to be very 
interesting is to be held on Tuesday even- 
ing of next week in the Collegiate 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street, when the Rev. Samuel Anderson, 
of Paris, will give the latest information 
regarding that wonderful work, the McAll 
Mission in France. Mr. Anderson comes 
to this country as a delegate from Dr. 
McAll and the Board of Directors of the 
mission, and they assure us that no man 
among them can better represent the mis- 
sion’s work. Born in France, of English 
parents, he knows the French character, 
the French people, well, and understands 
as few men do what are their religious 
needs and how they may best be met. He 
has long been a faithful worker in the 
McAll Mission, and knows as few men 
do how wonderfully that mission is 
adapted to promote the religious welfare 
of the French people, being thoroughly fa- 
miliar with every phase of the mission 
work. He is said to be an unusually en- 
gaging and forcible speaker, and his cul: 
ture and courteousness, combined with his 
Christian devotion, commend him to all 
who meet him. 

The American McAll Association to 
which he is delegated is a strong body, 
its auxiliaries being found in every State 
from Maine to Florida and westward to 
Missouri. Its President, Mrs. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, is also President of the New 
York auxiliary, which includes among its 
officers vice-presidents from six denomina- 
tions and managers in more than thirty 
churches, and which contributed to the 
work inFrance last year between five and six 
thousand dollars. Next Tuesday’s meeting 
will be under the auspices of this auxiliary. 
Dr. Burrell, the pastor of the church in 
which it is to be held, will preside. Mr. 
Anderson will be the principal speaker, but 
Drs. Parkhurst and McChesney,of this city, 
and L. T. Chamberlain, of Philadelphia, 
will take part in the exercises. The story 
of the McAIll Mission is a thrillingly inter- 
esting one, by whoever it is told. In its 
inception and its achievements it is one of 
the most remarkable missionary enterprises 
of this century. It has well been said, 
“‘ In the conversion of the world to Christ, 
ten thousand French people are worth a 
hundred thousand people of Turkey,” and 
every reflecting mind must perceive the 
truth of this. The success of such a work 
as that of the McAIl mission is therefore 
a matter of vital importance, not to France 
only, but to the kingdom of Christ on 
earth. 


We desire to call the attention of our lady readers 
to the advertisement of Brainerd, Armstrong & Co.’s 
Embroidery and Silks on another page. Their goods 
are of the finest qeaity rich in color, and of exqui- 
site tints. A trial order will prove that they are all 
that can be desired. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGEN 
Oldest and best known in ese 
Established 1855. 3 rpy 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Nordhoff. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 


A few will be received _on Cara Piedra Ranch, 
in the Ojai Valley, in Southern California, and given in- 
‘struction by an experienced teacher. T he aims of the 
place are toward health and_ enjoyment, toward unselfish, 

manly character, and toward accurate, thorough, and self- 
reliant mates - thought and study. An object constantly 
in view is to bap a boy toward the simplest w ~ of living a 

e 


happy, useful Hie with B.. Yale). 
aie 


Connecticut, Lyme, Box 125. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL for Young Ladies.—Every 
advantage of thorough education, combined with home 
comforts. College preparatory. Ref nye & the best. For 
circulars, etc., apply to Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


CunnecrTicutT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address GrorGe L. Fox. Rector. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begi arS 

upils and four resident te eachers Locat ed in 
e pleasantest villages o e ho 
bw York k. Circulars sent 


Connecticut, Canaan. 
REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 
Conn., receives into his family six boys to be educated. 
Personal instruction. dvantages of a private tutor, with 
school discipli ae home comforts; house large; un 


Sept. 15 ackward boys van or terms an 
admission address as above. 


ConnectTicuT, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five bo pared fo ll scientifi 
school, or An the of family life 
bined with best mental and ehoal trainin Buildings 


new, and constructed according to latest models : seventy 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, blaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR S.S. WORK. 


ERS, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Foreign 
already has in the entering junior 
e doors are now o or women as well as men. 

Fe! further information ad von J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


WOMEN AND GIRLS. and _health- 
fully located, on Pennsylvania Railroad, between Trenton 


New Lakewood. 
HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


A thorough and and attractive school for bo 
MOREY, Principal 


New Jersgy, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR R 
Will open Sept. 24. —- 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in_ their optics. Only 


EDWARD D. MONTANYE. 


New York, New York City. 
BEST New York School offers tuition and 


board to two sisters for price of sg by entered im- 
mediately. Elegant home. Below 59th St., near_Fifth 
Ave. Address X. Y., No. 366, Christtan Union Office. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

O re tion for the Columbia and 

Harvard Examinations, Earn ard, and other es 

women; numbe special attention to nglish, 

elocution, and physical on Hla daily instruction and prac- 


tice in Delsart 
MARY B. ITON, A. B.,and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canan 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, New York City, 22 East s4th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, P t 
and Primary departments. Froe 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
rough fos for business. Abso- 


Tho 
lutely healthy poatton. unds for athletic sports. 
PRANK HOLPAND port 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC ODL. for Boarding and Day Pupils 
Music Department in charge E. Sherwood an 
under the supervision of H.S 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 


adame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for 
young a 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academical and 
ollege <seppratory Courses. Pupils enter Wellesley on 
our examination or circulars, address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS. Principal. 
Miss SARS LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal 


60-185. | 


House Furnishing 


| COOKING UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 


(MEDICINAL) 

These soaps are scientihcaily prepared and 
are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 
gant for toilet use, and the best deodorizers and 
disinfectors. 

STIEFEL’s BIRCH TAR and SULPHUR Soap 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, and is 
invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chilblains, etc. 

STIEFEL’S FRECKLE SOAP is the best for 
Jreckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’S ARNICA SOAP is admirable for 
sensitive skins, and for children’s use. It may be 
used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York), includes: Borax Soap, 
CAMPHOR SOAP, [CHTHYOL SOAP, PINE-SCENT- 
ED SOAP, SUBLIMATE SOAP, and many others. 

Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 


: BAN INER LAMP 


GIVES THE 


STEADIEST, LIGHT 


is equal to 
the most ex- 
ay pensive for prac- 
m tical purposes Do 

* NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
ANY OTHER. If youcan- 
not get them from your . 
by dealer. WRITE US. 


No. 696 York. Boston. Chicago, 


The Creat LIGHT 


CHURCH 


“Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
fo Oil, = age give 
the most pow softest, 
cheapest, and best ey known 
for Churches, Stores, ks, The- 
atres, New and el- 
ant designs. Send size of room. 
> t circular & estimate. A liberal 
discount to & the trade 


Don’t 
1.P. FRINK, Pearl 


Lodge, 
Church, 
‘Parlor 


AND 
ypera Chairs 
Cc. S. 

Small & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues sent sent 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best erand BELLS 


f h 
Also CH AND BELLS. 


The finest co uality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully — 
wee, for and 


THE | VAN & TIFT CINGINNATI, 0. 


CHURCH Established 1827 


ORGANS Correspondence invited 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BEST 


protection 

against sudden 
changes in the weather 
is to purify 

the blood 

with 


Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes 

and enriches 

the life-current, and 
makes the weak 
strong 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you 


Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott’s Emul- 
sion and gained a good dee! 
in efficiericy. 


It is broken up into tiny 
drops which are covered with 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 
or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste atall. | 

The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 


Let us send youa book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free. 


Scorr & BownE, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—~all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
33 


: English ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 
If you do not live within 


sample of English Thibet 
_Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


E. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY. - - - NEW YORK 


ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write forcircu- 


calling distance, write for 


Fugitive Poems 


Obscure Martyrs 
By Sir Edwin Arnold 


They have no place in storied page, 
No rest in marble shrine; 
They are passed and gone with a perished 
age. 
They died and made no sign. 
But work that will find its wages yet, 
And deeds that their God did not forget, 
Done for their love divine— 
These were the mourners, and these shall be 
The crowns of their immortality. 


O! seek them not where sleep the dead, 
Ye shall not find their trace ; 
No graven stone is at their head, 
No green grass hides their face ; 
But sad and unseen is their silent grave— 
It may be the sand or deep sea wave, 
Or a lonely desert place ; 
For they need no prayers and no mourning 
bell— 
They were tombed in true hearts that knew 
them well. 


They healed sick hearts till theirs were 
broken, 
And dried sad eyes till theirs lost light ; 
We shall know at last by a certain token 
How they fought and fell in the fight. 
Salt tears of sorrow unbeheld, 
Passionate cries unchronicled, 
And silent strifes for the right— 
Angels shall court them and earth shall 


sigh 
That she left her best children to battle 
and die. — Selected. 


Columbus 
By Edward Everett Hale 


Give me white paper. 

This which you use is black and rough 
with smears 

Of sweat and grime and fraud and blood 
and tears, 

Crossed with the story of men’s sins and 
fears, 3 


| Of battle and of famine all these years, 


When all God’s children have forgot their 
birth, 

And drudged-and fought and died like 
beasts of earth. 


Give me white paper. 

One storm-trained seaman listened to the 
word. 

What no man saw he saw, he heard 

What no man heard. 

In answer he compelled the sea 

To eager man to tell 

The secret she had kept so well. 

Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind, 

Sailing still west the hidden shore to find. 

For all mankind that unstained scroll un- 


furled 
Where God might write anew the story of 
the world. —Exchange. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves Mental and Physical Exhaustion 


GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, 
COUNSELOR AT LAW, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mr. George W. Van Siclen has resumed the practice of 
the law, and with pleasure calls attention to the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the Trus- 
tees of = Trust Company at their meeting, held 

ot. 25, 2901 

Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Mr. 
George W. Van Siclen as Secretary of this Company, the 
Board places on record its entire confidence in his integrity 
and high personal character: he has at all times be+n 
faithful to the Company’s interests, serving it with rare 
zeal and untiring industry.”’ ee 

Mr. VAN SICLEN’S specialties are the organization 
and development of corporations, articles of incorporation, 
corporation law, the drafting and revision of corporation 
mortgages and bonds, wills, real estate law, including ex- 
amination of titles, foreclosure of mortgages, and partution 
of real estate. 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional and not a local disease, and there- 
fore it cannot be cured by local applications. It re- 
quires a constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which, working through the blood, effects a per- 
manent cure of catarrh by eradicating the impurity 
which causes and promotes the disease. ‘Thousands 
of people testify to the success of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as a remedy for catarrh when other preparations 
had failed. Hood’s Sarsaparilla also builds up the 
whole system, and makes you feel renewed in health 
and strength. All who suffer from catarrh or debil- 
ity should certainly try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Local Applications Failed—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Did Him Good 
‘*] have been troubled for the past few years with 
catarrh, and have never received the least benefit 
that I can see from the many so-called catarrh cures. 
Of late I have been taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and can honestly say that I feel much better. My 
general health is certainlyimproved. I know Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to be a good medicine.”” H. A. GEORGE, 
Athol, Mass. 
HOOD’S PILLS.—The best liver invigorator and 
eneral cathartic. Gentle, but prompt and efficient. 
*rice 25 cents per box. 
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Of all druggists. Price 25 centsa box. {| 
New York Depot, 265 Cana! St. 3S y 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 

iy Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing lesa than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


PORFLINGER’S 
AMERICAN | 


Cut Glass: 


Look for this 

FORTHE TABLE ° trade 
Is Perfection. 


label. 
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| 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
| 
PILLS 
KY 
= 
| 
WE = er 
\ 55 fo $15 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
FY. | of jewelry good as Y 
| new, on all kinds of metal 
7 = with gold, silver or nickcl. 
SS No experience, No capital. 
Oars. E. DELN 


